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ABSTRACT 


FIELD  MARSHAL  WILLIAM  SLIM  AND  THE  POWER  OL  LEADERSHIP,  by 
Lrederick  A.  Baillergeon,  192  pages. 

On  15  January  1942  the  Japanese  invaded  Burma.  Within  months,  the  Japanese  oceupied 
the  eountry  and  forced  the  Allied  forces  to  conduct  a  brutal  retreat  into  neighboring  India. 
During  the  next  three  and  one  half  years,  both  forces  continued  to  fight  in  a  campaign 
with  the  Allied  forces  retaking  Burma  in  May  1945.  One  of  the  principle  figures  in  this 
turnaround  of  the  Allied  Lorce  was  Lield  Marshal  William  Slim.  During  the  Burma 
Campaign  Slim  served  in  several  key  leadership  positions  culminating  as  the  14  Army 
Commander.  This  focus  of  this  study  is  to  determine  the  role  Slim  played  in  the 
reconquest  of  Burma.  Specifically,  how  did  Lield  Marshal  William  Slim’s  organizational 
leadership  actions  (as  defined  in  the  U.S.  Army  leadership  manual,  EM  22-100)  while 
serving  as  the  14  Army  Commander,  contribute  to  the  Allies  reconquest  of  Burma  during 
World  War  II?  It  is  hoped  that  the  findings  of  this  study  will  be  of  value  to  leaders  of  all 
levels  currently  fighting  the  Global  War  on  Terrorism. 
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CHAPTER  1 


FIELD  MARSHAL  WILLIAM  SLIM 
OPPORTUNITIES  AND  LESSONS  LEARNED  (I89I-I942) 

To  critically  analyze  a  specific  period  in  one’s  life  or  eareer,  it  is  necessary  to 
review  their  past.  This  is  espeeially  true  in  analyzing  military  leadership.  There  are  many 
factors  that  influence  a  person’s  leadership  ability,  style,  and  philosophy.  These  include 
family,  religion,  edueation,  relationships  with  others,  and  prior  experienee  and 
opportunities.  In  the  case  of  Field  Marshal  William  Slim,  all  of  these  factors  influenced 
how  he  approaehed  his  leadership  actions  while  commanding  the  British  14  Army  during 
World  War  IPs  Burma  Campaign.  This  chapter  focuses  on  these  factors  and  how  they 
eombined  to  shape  Slim’s  leadership  style  and  philosophy  prior  to  his  assumption  of 
command  of  the  14  Army. 

In  summarizing  the  life  of  William  Slim  from  1891  to  1942,  two  related  eoneepts 
eome  to  mind,  opportunities,  and  lessons  learned.  These  opportunities  and  subsequent 
lessons  learned  are  critical  and  intriguing  in  three  aspeets.  First,  is  Slim’s  ability  to  ereate 
opportunities  for  himself.  This  thesis  highlights  specifie  times  where  Slim’s  sheer 
determination  and  desire  ereated  opportunities  seemingly  unavailable  to  him.  Second,  is 
his  good  luck  or  fortune  in  having  opportunities  come  to  him.  The  old  adage,  being  in  the 
right  place  at  the  right  time,  applied  for  Slim  a  few  key  times  in  his  life.  Finally,  and 
perhaps  most  importantly.  Slim  seems  to  have  made  the  most  out  of  these  opportunities. 
This  ehapter  will  stress  the  fact  that  win  or  lose.  Slim  learned  from  each  opportunity  and 
drew  on  these  lessons  to  shape  his  leadership  and  decision-making  during  the  Burma 
Campaign. 
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It  is  always  interesting  to  diseover  that  many  historie  military  leaders  had  at  an 
early  age  the  ambition  of  beeoming  a  Soldier.  Onee  again,  this  is  the  ease  with  Slim. 
From  early  on,  his  ambition  was  to  beeome  an  offieer.  Perhaps,  the  spark  for  this  interest 
was  nightly  reading  by  his  father  to  him.  In  partieular.  Slim  had  great  interest  in  a  journal 
ealled  British  Battles  by  Land  and  Sea.  This  is  reinforeed  by  a  eomment  he  made  later  in 
his  life  when  he  was  asked  about  when  he  first  began  taking  an  interest  in  soldiering  and 
the  impact  of  the  journal.  He  states. 

Almost  every  battle,  from  Saxons  and  Normans  lambasting  one  with  great  axes  at 
Hastings  to  Wolseley-helmeted  British  soldiers  firing  steady  volleys  into  charging 
Fuzzy-Wuzzies  in  the  Sudan,  I  was  there.  I  pored  over  these  pictures  and  through 
them  I  first  began  to  daydream  of  myself  as  a  soldier.  In  my  childishly  romantic 
visions  I  saw  myself  plunging  forward  in  the  most  desperate  assaults,  while 
somewhere  in  the  background  bands  played,  men  cheered  and  colours  waved. ' 

Unfortunately  for  Slim,  it  appeared  his  dream  of  becoming  an  officer  would  go 

unfulfilled.  In  relative  terms,  it  was  a  matter  of  simple  economics  and  social  standing. 

First,  Slim  came  from  a  family  of  very  modest  means.  The  traditional  way  of  becoming 

an  officer  at  the  time  was  attendance  at  Sandhurst.  Sandhurst’s  tuition  was  too  expensive 

for  his  family  and  most,  if  not  all  slots,  had  heavy  family  influence,  so  this  door  was  shut. 

Second,  it  was  essential  for  an  officer  to  have  a  private  means  of  supplementing  his 

officers  pay,  so  he  could  experience  a  standard  of  living  expected  of  an  officer  during  the 

period.  Again,  his  family  could  not  afford  any  type  of  stipend  to  assist  in  a  young  British 

officer’s  lifestyle.  It  appeared  the  opportunity  for  an  officer’s  commission  was  not 

feasible  for  Slim. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen.  Slim  enrolled  at  the  King  Edward’s  School  in  Birmingham, 

England  initially  as  a  pupil-teacher  and  subsequently,  as  an  uncertified  elementary 

teacher.  Again,  economics  had  a  huge  impact  on  Slim’s  decision.  During  this  period,  his 
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father’s  business  was  doing  poorly  and  another  ineome  was  essential  to  make  ends  meet. 
Slim  summarizes  the  situation, 

Our  whole  standard  of  living  was  drastieally  reduced.  My  brother  was  still  a 
Medical  Student  at  the  University,  and  this  at  a  time  when  all  education  beyond 
the  elementary  school  had  to  be  paid  for.  Obviously  I  must,  and  quickly,  relieve 
my  parents  of  some  at  least  of  the  expense  of  supporting  me,  and  of  my  education. 
The  only  job  I  could  get  immediately  was  in  elementary  school  teaching,  and  so, 
without  much  thought  and  with  no  knowledge  at  all  of  teaching,  I  became  a  pupil- 
teacher  at  seventeen  shillings  and  sixpence  a  week. 

After  two  years  at  King  Edward,  Slim  left  for  the  ever-  popular  greener  pastures 
leaving  academia.  In  1910,  he  took  a  position  as  a  junior  clerk  for  a  metal-tube  maker.  As 
Slim  sarcastically  put  it,  “I  broke  loose  and  entered  industry.”  While  working  in  this 
position,  his  first  big  opportunity  surfaced.  In  1912,  with  the  help  of  friends,  he  joined  the 
Birmingham  University  Officer’s  Training  Corps.  This  was  highly  unusual  since  Slim 
was  not  a  student  at  the  University  and  was  working  full  time.  To  put  it  in  perspective,  it 
would  be  comparable  to  a  man  working  as  an  entry-level  bookkeeper  in  Lawrence, 
Kansas  and  entering  the  University  of  Kansas  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps  even 
though  he  was  not  enrolled  in  the  College. 

Slim  quickly  took  to  “soldiering”  and  shortly  achieved  the  rank  of  Lance- 
Corporal  in  the  British  Reserves.  While  attending  training  and  serving  with  the  reserves, 
opportunity  again  surfaced  for  Slim  in  1914.  However,  this  time  it  was  his  first 
experience  in  being  at  the  right  place  at  the  right  time.  As  the  date  suggests.  World  War  I 
was  at  the  doorstep  and  came  unexpectedly  to  many  nations,  including  Great  Britain. 
Consequently,  the  ranks  were  short  in  the  British  Army  and  the  demand  was  great  for 
leaders  at  all  levels.  Lilling  one  of  these  shortages  was  William  Slim,  who  in  August 
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1914  became  a  Second  Lieutenant  in  Kitchener’s  Army  with  a  posting  to  the  Royal 
Warshickshire  Regiment.  Slim’s  dream  had  now  turned  to  reality. 

The  reality  for  Slim  saw  him  arrive  on  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula  in  North  West 
Turkey  in  June  1915.  Although  Slim  was  a  Second  Lieutenant  in  rank,  he  came  to  his 
platoon  with  valuable  skills  and  leadership  traits  gained  from  his  civilian  experiences. 
These  included  the  ability  to  relate  and  motivate  various  types  of  people  (obtained  during 
his  time  as  a  teacher  and  working  in  industry)  and  a  contagious  optimism,  which  shone 
even  in  the  most  difficult  circumstances  (a  trait  that  matured  through  the  difficulty  of 
Slim’s  childhood  and  early  adult  years). 

Unfortunately,  for  Slim,  this  advanced  seasoning  did  not  shield  him  from  the 
dangers  of  the  battlefield.  On  9  August  1915,  he  was  wounded  severely  in  the  shoulder 
while  leading  his  men  in  an  attack  against  an  enemy  fighting  position  located  on  the  crest 
of  a  hill.  After  being  evacuated.  Slim  found  himself  in  front  of  a  doctor  who  did  not 
appear  overly  optimistic  about  Slim’s  future.  The  doctor  stated,  “You’re  finished  with 
soldiering  for  good.”"^  The  doctor’s  recommendation  was  to  have  major  surgery  on  his 
shoulder,  which  in  all  likelihood  would  then  leave  Slim  with  little  shoulder  mobility  for 
the  future  and  an  almost  certain  medical  discharge.  Years  later.  Slim  recalled  his  thoughts 
when  he  heard  the  doctor’s  ominous  comment  about  his  future,  “1  have  known  since  what 
it  is  to  lose  battles,  but  1  have  never  suffered  so  morale-shattering  a  defeat  as  that.”^ 

Slim  needed  some  moral  support  and  found  it  from  another  doctor  who  was 
assisting  in  his  care.  This  doctor  was  emphatic  that  Slim  should  not  have  the  surgery.  He 
believed  that  there  were  other  courses  of  action  available  to  Slim  if  he  went  back  to 
England.  Spurred  by  the  doctor’s  optimism.  Slim  fought  against  the  surgery  with  the 
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hospital  officials  and  convinced  them  that  convaleseenee  to  England  would  be  best  for 
him. 

Slim  began  an  extensive  rehabilitation  period  and  through  his  determination 
proved  the  optimistic  doctor  right.  Amazingly,  a  man  who  was  so  close  to  being 
medically  discharged  was  now  prepared  to  lead  Soldiers  again.  With  a  healed  shoulder, 
he  arrived  at  a  holding  unit  in  England  anxiously  awaiting  reassignment  baek  to  the  front. 
This  opportunity  arose  in  Eebruary  1916  when  he  joined  his  old  unit  as  a  newly  promoted 
captain. 

The  Royal  Warshiekshire  Regiment  now  found  itself  fighting  in  the 
Mesopotamian  campaign  near  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  Rivers.  Slim  soon  took  command 
of  a  company  and  led  it  in  intense  fighting.  In  one  particular  battle.  Slim  was  shot  in  the 
arm,  yet  continued  to  effectively  lead  his  company.  Eor  this  action,  he  reeeived  the 
British  Military  Cross,  awarded  for  valor  in  the  face  of  the  enemy.  ^  After  some  relatively 
minor  surgery  (if  any  surgery  is  minor),  he  returned  to  his  unit  in  different  staff  roles  and 
served  throughout  the  rest  of  World  War  1  in  Mesopotamia. 

With  the  close  of  the  war.  Slim  had  much  to  reflect  on  and  learned  many  lessons 
that  he  would  hold  close  to  him  in  the  future.  Eellow  Soldier  and  author  Eieutenant 
General  Sir  Geoffrey  Evans  best  summarizes  the  effect  World  War  1  had  on  Slim.  Evans 
stated: 

He  had  learnt  how  to  handle  men  and  get  the  most  out  of  them  at  all  times;  he  had 
seen  the  ghastly  waste  of  life  through  sending  men  on  valueless  raids,  ostensibly 
to  maintain  morale,  and  the  enormous  easualties  resulting  from  fruitless  attacks  to 
capture  ground  of  no  tactical  importance;  he  had  realized,  too,  that  if  regimental 
officers  and  their  men  are  to  give  of  their  best,  they  must  have  the  fullest 
information  their  commanders  can  give  them  without  prejudicing  security.^ 
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This  opportunity  left  a  lasting  impact  on  Slim  and  shaped  his  leadership  philosophy  for 
the  remainder  of  his  career. 

One  can  categorize  the  inter-war  years  for  Slim  as  a  period  of  self-growth  and  a 
time  when  his  reputation  began  to  grow  in  the  eyes  of  his  leaders  and  peers.  Slim  began 
this  period  by  being  reassigned  to  India  following  the  war.  During  the  next  three  years,  he 
held  a  variety  of  staff  positions.  His  excellence  in  staff  work  enabled  him  to  get  a 
promotion  to  major,  but  he  was  not  enthralled  with  the  work.  When  asked  about  staff 
work  in  general  he  stated,  “It’s  an  appallingly  dull  existence— I’m  reduced  to  reading 

o 

Shaw  to  keep  awake.”  During  these  waking  moments.  Slim  determined  he  would  pursue 
a  transfer  to  the  elite  Gurkhas. 

Much  like  an  officer  today.  Slim  began  a  dialogue  with  the  personnel  officers  to 
request  reassignment.  There  appeared  to  be  much  reluctance  to  send  Slim  to  the  Gurkhas. 
The  personnel  officers  back  in  England  felt  the  assignment  was  not  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  Army  and  the  officer.  Just  when  it  appeared  Slim’s  career  would  go  another  path,  a 
reversal  of  plans  occurred.  It  is  unclear  what  changed  the  personnel  officer’s  mind,  but 
Slim  would  get  his  wish. 

On  27  March  1920,  Slim  obtained  another  important  opportunity,  when  he  joined 

the  1  Battalion,  6  Gurkha  Rifle  Regiment.  Although  he  lost  a  grade  of  rank  to  captain  to 

fill  the  billet.  Slim  felt  fortunate  and  proud  to  be  part  of  the  unit.  His  admiration  for  the 

unit  is  felt  in  the  following  comments  he  made  years  later, 

I  spent  many  of  the  happiest,  and  from  a  military  point  of  view  the  most  valuable, 
years  of  my  life  in  the  Regiment.  The  Almighty  created  in  the  Gurkha  an  ideal 
infantryman,  indeed  an  ideal  Rifleman,  brave,  tough,  patient,  adaptable,  skilled  in 
field-craft,  intensely  proud  of  his  military  record  and  unswervingly  loyal.  Add  to 
this  his  honesty  in  word  and  deed,  his  parade  perfection,  and  his  unquenchable 
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cheerfulness,  then,  serviee  with  Gurkhas  is  for  any  soldier  an  immense 
satisfaetion.  The  Gurkha  expeets  from  his  offieers  a  standard  as  high  as  his  own.^ 

Slim  spent  five  years  with  the  Gurkhas  in  a  myriad  of  positions  eulminating  in 

serving  as  the  Battalion  Adjutant.  This  last  job  was  an  extremely  prestigious  position 

within  the  Battalion.  Unlike  a  traditional  adjutant  in  today’s  U.S.  Army,  his 

responsibilities  ineluded  planning,  training  and  overseeing  discipline  issues,  as  well  as 

administration.  A  later  benefit  of  his  time  spent  with  the  Gurkhas  was  the  relationship 

developed  with  Soldiers  he  would  work  with  throughout  his  eareer.  Ineluded  in  this  group 

were  two  young  eaptains  (D.  T.  Cowan  and  J.  B.  Seott),  who  years  later  were  division 

eommanders  under  Slim  when  he  commanded  the  BurCorps  during  the  Burma  Retreat  in 

1942. 

Toward  the  end  of  his  tour  with  the  Gurkhas,  Slim  took  the  entranee  exams  to 

attend  the  British  Staff  Colleges.  His  marks  were  high  enough  to  gain  attendanee  to  the 

Staff  College  in  Quetta,  India  where  he  began  studies  in  1926.  In  all  accounts,  it  appears 

he  had  a  very  suecessful  year,  although  one  faeulty  member  did  make  a  disparaging 

remark.  He  stated,  “Could  do  very  well,  if  he  worked— whieh  he  did  not.”^° 

The  faculty  member  did  not  stop  Slim  from  graduating  and  he  soon  began  an 

interesting  assortment  of  positions  until  the  start  of  World  War  II.  These  ineluded  serving 

four  years  in  various  staff  jobs  at  the  British  Army  Headquarters  in  India;  three  years  as 

an  instruetor  at  the  British  Staff  College  in  Camberly,  England  (Slim  attended  the  other 

loeation  in  Quetta);  attendanee  for  one  year  at  the  British  Imperial  Defenee  College  (a 

eourse  founded  to  study  the  seienee  of  warfare— its  eivil,  eeonomie  and  diplomatie  as  well 

as  purely  military  aspects);  a  year  of  study  in  1938  at  Senior  Offieer’s  Sehool  loeated  at 

Belgaum,  India;  a  short  stint  as  a  Battalion  Commander  for  the  2  Battalion,  7  Gurkha 
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Rifles;  and  culminated  this  period  by  returning  to  Belgaum  to  serve  as  the  Commandant 
at  the  Senior  Officers’  School.'^ 

It  would  be  a  disservice  to  this  period  of  Slim’s  career  to  simply  devote  a 
paragraph  listing  a  chronology  of  positions  held.  There  are  certainly  some  critical,  as  well 
as  interesting  aspects  of  this  period,  which  had  significant  impact  on  Slim’s  decision¬ 
making  and  leadership  actions  during  the  Burma  Campaign.  Additionally,  these  aspects 
assist  in  giving  a  reader  a  better  perspective  of  the  man. 

Slim  spent  an  extensive  portion  of  this  period  in  the  military  education  system.  On 
the  surface,  it  may  appear  that  this  much  ‘time  away  from  troops’  would  stagnate  his 
career.  However,  since  little  was  occurring  in  the  British  Army  at  this  time,  it  did  not 
stifle  his  upward  mobility.  As  a  consequence.  Slim’s  time  spent  in  the  classroom  paid 
many  dividends  later  in  the  upcoming  years. 

As  an  instructor.  Slim  quickly  gained  a  reputation  of  excellence  among  his 
students,  fellow  instructors,  and  superior  officers.  A  consensus  opinion  of  his  abilities  is 
found  by  reading  the  following  comment  by  Major-General  Sir  Charles  Dunphie,  a 
student  of  his  during  1935-1936,  Dunphie  stated. 

We  had  a  most  able  and  later  highly  distinguished  batch  of  instructors  and  we 
were  all  of  the  opinion  that  Slim  was  one  of  the  best.  He  tackled  every  subject  in  a 
down-to-earth  manner  and  presented  it  in  a  simple,  straightforward  language.  He 
also  had  the  knack  of  making  any  lecture  interesting  by  introducing  enough  of  the 
personal  side  and  by  including  a  sufficient  degree  of  humour.  In  the  Mess  he  was 
always  natural,  affable  and  tremendously  interesting  on  all  kinds  of  subjects  other 

1  T 

than  military.  I  don’t  think  I  have  ever  learned  more  from  anybody. 

Slim’s  students  took  a  great  deal  from  him,  but  Slim  took  a  great  deal  from  them 
as  well.  First,  the  years  spent  teaching  fine  tuned  Slim’s  oratory  skills  and  just  as 
importantly,  his  listening  skills.  This  would  serve  him  well  in  later  commands.  Second, 
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he  again  developed  relationships  and  trust  with  many  Soldiers  he  would  lead  on  future 
battlefields.  These  relationships  and  trust  proved  eritical  time  and  again  during  the  Burma 
Campaign. 

Within  the  same  period,  Slim  had  the  opportunity  to  attend  the  Imperial  Defence 
College.  This  experience  provided  Slim  many  tangible  benefits  for  use  throughout  the 
rest  of  his  career  and  particularly  in  the  Burma  Campaign.  These  included:  1)  A  better 
understanding  of  joint  operations,  since  this  was  the  first  school  he  attended  that  included 
navy  and  air  force  officers;  2)  A  forum  to  discuss  warfighting  with  peers  during  a  period 
where  technology  was  making  significant  impacts;  3)  A  better  perspective  on  how  the 
military  was  tied  into  civil,  economic,  and  diplomatic  options  for  a  nation-state.  In  total, 
they  assisted  him  in  obtaining  a  base  of  knowledge  necessary  to  command  at  the  corps 
and  army  level. 

As  Slim  finished  his  studies,  there  were  two  significant  milestones  that  he  had  not 
yet  completed  his  military  career.  In  1938,  at  the  age  of  46,  Slim  was  still  a  major  and 
still  had  not  commanded  at  the  battalion  level.  During  that  year,  a  promotion  board  was 
held  in  which  Slim  was  eligible.  The  board  was  mixed  about  Slim’s  potential  and  some 
members  felt  he  may  just  be  too  old  and  felt  he  should  be  passed  over  for  promotion.  It 
came  down  to  the  final  voting  member  who  swung  the  vote  in  favor  of  Slim. 

Slim  was  now  a  lieutenant  colonel  and  was  in  search  of  a  battalion  command. 

That  opportunity  came  with  the  Gurkhas,  but  not  with  his  old  battalion  (1  Battalion  16 
Gurkha  Rifles)  Slim  desperately  desired  to  command.  Slim  took  the  colors  of  2 
Battalion,  7  Gurkha  Rifles  in  early  1938.  From  all  accounts,  it  appears  this  assignment 
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was  Slim’s  least  favorite.  Slim’s  biographer,  Ronald  Lewin,  summarizes  the  causes  of  his 

disenchantment  in  the  following  passage: 

He  was  lonely  and  not  entirely  happy,  partly  because  2/7th  was  not  l/16th,  partly 
because  he  had  to  pull  the  battalion  together,  and  partly  because  he  had  to  act  as 
Garrison  Commander  of  Shillong  (the  location  of  2/7th),  which  involved 
responsibility  for  one  other  battalion  and  sundry  extras,  and  also  for  providing 
assistance  over  such  local  problems  as  the  native  bazaar,  whose  staple  industries 
were  brothels  and  illicit  stills. 

After  this  difficult  command.  Slim  returned  to  the  Senior  Officers  Course  as 
Commandant  during  April  1939.  This  assignment  proved  to  refresh  Slim’s  spirits  and 
gave  him  the  opportunity  to  influence  senior  leaders  attending  the  course.  In  the  coming 
months,  things  would  change  dramatically  for  Slim,  as  well  as  the  entire  world,  as 
another  war  was  on  the  horizon. 

Before  moving  to  these  events,  there  is  one  interesting  footnote  to  the  life  of  Slim. 

Beginning  in  the  mid- 1920s,  Slim  began  writing  short  stories  and  articles  under  the  pen 

name  Anthony  Mills. These  stories  covered  a  wide  range  of  subjects  and  his  writing 

style  had  the  ability  to  keep  the  reader  engaged.  These  writing  skills  paid  huge  dividends 

later  in  his  military  career,  when  the  necessity  for  written  communications  increased  as 

he  moved  to  higher  levels  of  command. 

Although  he  certainly  enjoyed  writing,  the  primary  reason  was  the  desire  to 

provide  more  income  to  his  family.  To  put  it  bluntly.  Slim  had  difficulty  paying  his  bills 

until  his  promotion  to  lieutenant  colonel.  This  predicament  came  about  because  officers 

at  the  lower  ranks  were  not  paid  very  well,  he  had  two  children  to  raise  and  educate,  and 
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primarily  because  his  wife  had  been  accustomed  to  a  very  high  standard  of  living. 

Moving  ahead  again  to  the  beginning  of  World  War  II,  Slim  had  become  much 


more  aware  of  the  politicking  for  jobs.  World  War  II  offered  a  key  opportunity  and  Slim 
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wanted  to  take  advantage  of  it.  On  23  September  1939,  he  took  eommand  of  the  10 
Indian  Brigade  in  Jhansi,  India. 

When  Slim  took  eommand  of  the  Brigade,  it  was  a  unit  woefully  short  on  all 
equipment  and  supplies.  These  shortages  ineluded  no  wireless  sets,  no  armored  fighting 
vehicles,  no  anti-aircraft  or  anti-tank  guns  and  only  a  few  obsolete  automatic  weapons. 
These  shortages  had  a  significant  negative  effect  on  morale.  It  was  a  unit  totally  unfit  for 
war.'^ 

Besides  these  logistical  challenges.  Slim  had  severe  training  issues  as  well. 

Within  the  Indian  Army,  the  majority  of  doctrine  and  military  thought  was  still  based  on 
the  battlefields  and  lessons  learned  from  the  Boer  War.  Truly,  much  had  changed  since 
its  conclusion  over  forty  years  prior.  Additionally,  the  10  Indian  Brigade’s  focus  was  to 
prepare  for  operations  on  the  frontiers  of  India.  As  British  involvement  in  World  War  11 
loomed  on  the  horizon,  this  focus  shifted  to  North  Africa  and  concerns  with  Italy’s 
desires. 

Putting  all  these  challenges  together.  Slim  had  an  arduous  task  on  his  hands  to 

prepare  his  unit  for  war.  The  situation  he  faced  would  be  eerily  similar  to  one  he  would 

find  himself  a  few  years  later  in  Burma;  the  key  difference  was  that  the  10  Indian  Brigade 

was  not  currently  in  combat.  Since  it  was  not  in  combat.  Slim  did  have  the  key  element  of 

time  on  his  side.  Using  his  time  effectively,  he  fully  trained  and  equipped  his  brigade  and 
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a  year  later  it  was  sent  to  Sudan  to  fight  the  Italians  in  the  region. 

It  has  been  said  that  individuals  learn  more  from  their  defeats  than  from  their 
victories.  If  this  is  true,  then  Slim’s  time  spent  in  Sudan  was  a  huge  learning  experience. 
Many  of  these  lessons  came  from  a  single  battle  fought  in  Sudan  in  two  adjacent  small 
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towns  called  Gallabat  and  Metemma  (see  figure  1).  What  made  this  fight  even  more 
signifieant  for  Slim  was  the  faet  that  it  was  his  first  taetieal  engagement  as  a  eommander 
above  the  eompany  level.  Additionally,  the  attaek  would  be  England’s  first  signifieant 
aetion  in  World  War  II.  This  added  to  the  pressure  on  Slim. 

Gallabat  and  Metemma  were  eritieal  to  the  British  beeause  the  towns  were  in  one 
of  the  few  areas  in  Sudan  still  held  by  the  Italians.  The  seizure  of  these  areas  for  the 
British  would  faeilitate  future  offensive  operations  to  the  north  into  Italian  held  Eritrea. 
The  taetieal  task  to  seize  the  Gallabat-Metemma  eomplex  fell  to  Slim  and  his  brigade. 

Slim’s  unit  faeed  many  ehallenges  in  this  task.  Chief  among  these  were  that  it  was 
a  heavily  fortified  area  with  an  integrated  obstaele  plan,  it  possessed  mutually  supporting 
fighting  positions,  and  the  Italians  eurrently  had  air  superiority  in  the  area.  The  Italians 
had  made  good  use  of  the  advantages  of  the  defender. 

All  of  the  advantages  did  not  lie  on  the  Italian  side.  The  10  Indian  Brigade  had 
some  of  its  own,  whieh  if  utilized  properly  eould  offset  the  strengths  of  the  Italians. 

These  ineluded  the  availability  of  twelve  tanks  and  superior  field  artillery  in  terms  of  both 
quality  and  quantity.  The  eombination  of  the  two  multipliers  gave  Slim  a  big  edge  in 
firepower. Additionally,  the  brigade  had  a  well-trained  intelligenee  and  reeonnaissanee 
organization.  Slim’s  ehallenge  was  to  use  these  strengths  to  negate  the  advantages  of  his 
opponent. 

As  the  battle  unfolded,  things  went  well  initially  for  Slim.  The  town  of  Gallabat 
fell  very  quiekly  and  the  10  Indian  Brigade  foeused  its  attention  on  Metemma.  The  attaek 
on  Metemma  was  a  eomplete  disaster.  At  the  beginning  of  the  attaek.  Slim  lost  nine  of  his 
twelve  tanks  to  mines,  air,  and  friendly  fire.  These  losses  planted  the  seeds  of 
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Figure  1.  Map  of  Gallabat,  1940 

Source:  Michael  Calvert,  Slim  (New  York:  Ballantine  Books,  Inc.,  1973),  15. 
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indecision  in  Slim’s  mind  and  took  away  the  original  aggressiveness  he  possessed.  As 
time  went  on,  Slim  decided  to  withdraw  despite  the  fact  that  he  still  had  substantial 
firepower  (two  battalions  at  full  strength).  Soon  after  that,  the  brigade  relinquished 
control  of  Gallabat  and  fell  back  into  positions  where  they  could  reach  the  town  with 

25 

artillery  and  patrols.  Thus,  Slim’s  first  fight  as  a  brigade  commander  ended  in  defeat. 

On  the  surface.  Slim  took  many  lessons  learned  from  the  battle  that  he  would 
utilize  in  the  future.  First,  were  poor  task  organization  decisions,  which  took  away 
options  from  him  during  key  times.  Second,  Slim  kept  his  reserve  too  far  back  to 
influence  the  fight.  When  Slim  needed  more  combat  power,  it  was  not  there.  Finally, 

Slim  ordered  a  withdrawal  of  his  brigade  despite  the  fact  he  had  two  battalions  at  nearly 
100  %  strength.  He  had  lost  focus  of  his  mission  and  his  capabilities  and  allowed  doubt  to 
cloud  his  command  decisions. 

The  best  summary  of  the  impact  of  the  battle  on  Slim  comes  from  the  man 
himself  In  his  own  words,  years  later,  he  takes  complete  responsibility  for  the  debacle  at 
Gallabat-Metemma.  He  stated. 

Like  so  many  generals  whose  plans  have  gone  wrong  I  could  find  plenty  of 
excuses  but  only  one  reason— myself  When  two  courses  of  action  were  open  to 
me,  I  had  not  chosen,  as  a  good  commander  should,  the  bolder.  I  had  taken 
counsel  of  my  fears. 

This  comment  gives  tremendous  insight  into  his  ability  to  admit  mistakes  and 
failure.  More  importantly,  it  displays  his  intense  desire  to  ensure  he  did  not  make  the 
same  mistake  again. 

Following  Gallabat-Metemma,  Slim  continued  to  command,  although  there  must 
have  existed  some  confidence  issues  inside  himself  and  between  him  and  his  men.  In  the 


middle  of  January  1941,  he  received  his  third  wound  in  combat  from  an  enemy  air  attack. 
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The  wound  proved  serious  enough  to  send  him  baek  to  India  for  eonvaleseenee.  It  was 
there  that  opportunity  again  eame  his  way  in  an  interesting  series  of  events. 

After  a  period  of  reeovery,  Slim  settled  into  a  staff  job  preparing  contingeney 
plans  for  the  possibility  that  Iraq  would  switeh  allegianee  from  the  Allies  to  the  Axis.  On 
2  May  1941,  Iraqi  forces  loyal  to  the  Axis  attacked  a  British  base  near  Basra.  The  British 
decided  to  send  a  large  expeditionary  force  from  India  into  Iraq  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant  General  E.P.  Quinan.  Its  mission  was  to  squelch  a  potential  Iraqi  revolt  and 
protect  key  oilfields  in  the  country.  Quinan  needed  a  chief  of  staff  and  pulled  Slim  from 
his  staff  work.  Soon  after  arriving  in  Iraq,  the  Commander  of  the  10  Indian  Division 
became  ill  and  shipped  back  to  India.  This  created  a  vacancy  or  in  Slim’s  case,  an 
opportunity.  This  opportunity  soon  became  a  division  command  and  promotion  to  Major 
General  for  Slim  on  15  May  1941.^^ 

The  10  Indian  Division  was  the  perfect  tonic  for  Slim  to  build  his  confidence  and 
fine  tune  the  skills  he  would  utilize  later.  After  a  short  period  of  time  in  command.  Slim 
and  the  entire  expeditionary  force  received  orders  to  prepare  his  division  to  attack  into 
Syria,  a  country  influenced  by  Italy  and  the  Vichy  French.  The  key  task  Slim’s  unit 
would  perform  was  to  seize  a  vital  bridge  over  the  Euphrates  River  near  a  heavily 
fortified  town  named  Deir-ez-Zor  (see  figure  2).  The  Vichy  French  defended  the  town 
and  had  a  well-prepared  defense.  The  seizure  of  the  bridge  was  perhaps  the  decisive  point 
of  the  operation  since  it  would  facilitate  increasing  the  tempo  and  momentum  of  the 
attack  into  Syria. 
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DEIR-EZ-ZOR(syria)1941  Attack  by  10th  Indian  Division 


Figure  2.  Map  of  Deir-ez-Zor,  1941 

Source:  Michael  Calvert,  Slim  (New  York:  Ballantine  Books,  Inc.,  1973),  15. 
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As  in  the  past,  Slim’s  task  would  not  be  an  easy  one.  From  his  eurrent  position, 
Deir-ez-Zor  was  roughly  200  miles  away,  all  through  harsh  desert  terrain.  Sinee  it  was 
June,  the  weather  was  brutal  with  extreme  drought  and  eonstant  dust  storms. 

Additionally,  Slim’s  division  had  no  eombat  experienee  and  had  many  newly  arrived 
Soldiers  within  its  ranks. 

Slim’s  plan  was  to  have  one  brigade  move  to  the  south  of  the  town  and  fix  the 
enemy.  He  believed  this  would  ereate  the  eonditions  for  another  brigade  to  envelop  the 
town  from  the  north.  It  was  a  plan  that  eontained  surprise  and  a  flash  of  maneuver 
warfare.  The  diffieult  pieee  would  be  the  division’s  movement  to  Deir-ez-Zor.  Slim  had 
to  ensure  his  unit  was  physieally,  mentally,  and  logistieally  eapable  to  eonduet  the  attaek 
after  this  diffieult  movement. 

As  the  attaek  began,  the  10  Indian  Division  had  relatively  few  problems.  Exeept 
for  some  eneounters  with  enemy  air,  the  movement  towards  attaek  positions  went  very 
smooth.  Around  mid  day  on  1  July  1941,  the  Division  was  within  seven  miles  of  Deir-ez- 
Zor  poised  to  attaek  from  the  south  and  north  aeeording  to  the  plan.  In  faet,  things  were 
going  so  well  for  the  unit  that  Slim  felt  he  eould  get  some  rest  for  the  evening.  He  would 
let  his  brigade  eommanders  eontrol  operations  that  evening.  However,  his  plans  of  some 
well-earned  uninterrupted  sleep  would  not  eome  to  fruition. 

Later  that  evening.  Slim  awoke  to  the  news  that  the  envelopment  foree  did  not 
have  enough  fuel  left  to  aoeomplish  the  attaek  into  Deir-ez-Zor.  At  first,  he  deeided  he 
would  modify  the  objeetive  of  that  brigade  to  aeeommodate  its  fuel  problems.  Slim  drove 
to  the  brigade  eommander’s  loeation  and  after  diseussion,  determined  that  the  modified 
objeetive  would  not  allow  his  division  to  aoeomplish  its  task  and  purpose.  His  deoision 
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was  to  stay  with  the  original  plan  and  to  take  fuel  from  any  available  vehiele  not 
neeessary  to  the  attaek  and  give  it  to  his  main  effort  brigade. 

Through  much  improvisation,  the  needed  fuel  got  to  the  brigade.  After  filling  its 
tanks,  the  division  continued  the  attack  and  the  plan  worked  to  perfection.  The  enemy 
fled  the  town,  left  large  supply  stocks,  and  did  not  blow  the  bridge  across  the  Euphrates. 
Slim  could  not  ask  for  anything  more. 

The  events  at  Deir-ez-Zor  were  a  huge  indicator  of  his  ability  to  learn  from  his 
mistakes.  These  indicators  included:  (1)  Unlike  some  of  his  earlier  battles  (particularly 
Gallabat),  he  did  not  lose  sight  of  his  task  and  purpose.  At  all  times,  he  focused  his  forces 
on  the  bridge  at  Deir-ez-Zor.  (2)  Slim  did  not  take  counsel  of  his  fears,  although  it 
appeared  this  might  be  the  case  when  he  wanted  to  modify  the  northern  brigade’s 
objective.  However,  after  reassessing  the  situation  with  the  brigade  commander  on  the 
ground.  Slim  did  not  let  “fear”  enter  into  his  final  decision-making  process,  and  (3)  From 
planning  to  execution.  Slim  choose  the  bolder  course  of  action.  As  stated  earlier.  Slim’s 
attack  on  Deir-ez-Zor  was  innovative  and  contained  a  true  element  of  surprise.  Slim’s  use 
of  the  envelopment  versus  a  straight  frontal  attack  was  truly  the  bolder  course  of  action. 
Lewin  best  sums  up  the  relationship  between  Slim  and  Deir-ez-Zor  when  he  states, 

“From  the  point  of  view  of  Slim’s  development  as  a  commander  Deir-ez-Zor  was  of 

28 

immeasurable  importance.” 

Slim  stayed  in  command  for  another  seven  months  (ten  months  total)  with  the  10 
Indian  Division.  The  remainder  of  his  command  was  fairly  uneventful  with  little  combat. 
The  majority  of  the  time  was  spent  in  preparing  defenses  and  conducting  rehearsals  for 
various  missions.  In  early  March  1942  Slim  received  word  he  was  to  call  Fieutenant 
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General  Quinan  at  his  headquarters.  Quinan  told  Slim  he  would  relinquish  eommand  and 
he  should  depart  soonest  for  India.  Slim  must  have  thought  there  was  another  opportunity 
on  the  horizon. 

Before  moving  to  this  next  ehapter  in  Slim’s  military  eareer,  it  is  neeessary  to 
review  the  important  lessons  and  valuable  skills  he  learned  from  1891  to  the  beginning  of 
1942.  First,  Slim  aequired  an  intense  desire  and  determination  to  sueeeed  in  all 
endeavors.  He  additionally  had  the  ability  to  spread  these  traits  to  his  subordinates. 
Seeond,  Slim’s  eivilian  jobs  afforded  him  the  ehanee  to  work  with  men  of  different 
ineome  levels  and  soeial  status.  These  jobs  gave  him  an  understanding  of  what  motivated 
various  people.  Third,  being  a  witness  to  the  extreme  loss  of  life  in  World  War  I,  Slim 
developed  a  huge  respeet  for  human  life.  He  vowed  not  to  subject  his  men  to  missions 
involving  senseless  killing.  Fourth,  Slim’s  experience  ingrained  in  him  that  a  zero  defects 
mentality  could  not  exist  (this  applied  especially  to  himself).  He  admitted  his  mistakes 
and  shortcomings  and  learned  from  them.  Fifth,  Slim  was  battle  tested  and  well-grounded 
in  tactics.  He  learned  the  hard  way  that  a  commander  must  be  bold  in  thought  and  in 
action.  Finally,  through  civilian  and  military  jobs.  Slim  acquired  superb  written  and  oral 
communication  skills.  Through  these  he  was  able  to  convey  his  humor,  enthusiasm,  and 
deep  love  for  Soldiers.  The  combination  of  these  lessons  and  skills  would  be  pivotal  in 
Slim’s  ability  to  handle  his  next  opportunity  and  most  difficult  challenge  yet. 

'Ronald  Lewin,  Slim,  The  Standardbearer  (Hertfordshire,  England:  Wordsworth 
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CHAPTER  2 


THE  BURMA  CAMPAIGN;  RETREAT 
15  JANUARY- 15  MAY  1942 

On  15  January  1942,  Japan  began  a  ground  invasion  of  Burma  and  within  months 
had  firm  control  of  the  country.  Before  answering  the  question  of  “how”  it  succeeded  so 
quickly,  it  is  necessary  to  answer  “why”  a  campaign  was  fought  there  to  begin  with.  After 
all,  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  Burma  was  not  on  the  scope  of  any  of  the  world’s  major 
powers  prior  to  the  start  of  World  War  II.  It  was  a  country  geographically  isolated  by 
thick  jungles  and  malaria-infested  mountain  ranges  on  its  east,  west,  and  north  borders.  * 
Besides  some  oil  reserves,  the  country  possessed  few  natural  resources  and  had  little 
strategic  value.  Perhaps,  Slim  gives  the  best  description  of  Burma  when  he  states,  “It 
could  fairly  be  described  as  some  of  the  world’s  worst  country,  breeding  the  world’s 
worst  diseases,  and  having  for  half  the  year  at  least  the  world’s  worst  climate.”  It  was  an 
area  that  no  one  desired  to  fight  for,  yet  it  lured  the  countries  of  Japan,  England,  the 
United  States,  and  China  into  some  of  the  war’s  most  difficult  fighting.  What  brought  this 
complete  reversal  of  thought  for  these  countries  and  made  Burma  another  battleground 
for  the  war? 

At  the  onset  of  World  War  II,  the  Japanese  had  visions  for  East  Asia,  but 

discussions  concerning  Burma  were  really  an  afterthought.  Their  original  plan  called  for 

establishing  a  Greater  East  Asia  Co-Prosperity  Sphere.  To  do  this,  they  would  establish  a 

strong  defensive  perimeter  from  the  Kuriles,  through  the  landmasses  of  Wake  Island,  the 

Marshall  and  Gilbert  Islands,  the  Bismark  Archipelago,  New  Guinea,  Timor,  Java  and 

Malaya  and  then  to  the  southern  tip  of  Burma  (see  figure  3).  In  order  to  form  the 
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Figure  3.  Burma  and  South-East  Asia,  December  1941 
Source:  Michael  Hickey,  The  Unforgettable  Army:  Slim ’s  XIVth  Army  in  Burma  (Kent, 
England:  Spellmount,  Etd.,  1992),  76. 
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perimeter,  Japan  would  need  to  seize  the  Philippines,  the  Netherlands  East  Indies, 

Malaya,  Siam,  and  southern  Burma. 

Japan  believed  the  establishment  of  this  perimeter  was  eritieal.  The  perimeter,  if 
suffieiently  linked  together,  would  deny  Allied  forees  the  ability  to  penetrate  the  overall 
defense  and  take  these  eountries  baek  from  Japan.  The  assumption  made  by  the  Japanese 
was  that  after  a  period  of  failed  attempts  to  penetrate  the  defense,  the  Allied  will  to  fight 
would  falter  and  they  would  simply  give  up  and  aeeept  Japan’s  oeeupation  of  the  region. 
This  overall  plan  was  ambitious,  but  the  Japanese  felt  they  possessed  suffieient  military 
strength  to  sueeeed. 

For  their  plan,  Burma  was  not  as  signifieant  as  most  of  the  other  eountries  in  the 
region.  The  Japanese  felt  a  eomplete  eonquest  of  Burma  was  not  necessary.  Japan 
believed  that  any  British  forces  occupying  Burma  would  stage  a  counterattack  from  the 
southern  tip  of  Burma  once  Japan  conquered  the  Malay  Peninsula."^  With  this  belief,  the 
Japanese  could  take  this  option  away  by  first  fixing  the  British  in  southern  Burma  or  if 
necessary,  by  seizing  the  area. 

As  Japan’s  East  Asia  plan  unfolded  during  1941,  two  critical  situations  entered 
the  equation  affecting  Japan’s  overall  end  state  for  Burma.  First,  the  Japanese  became 
more  and  more  frustrated  in  their  inability  to  defeat  the  Chinese  and  take  control  of  the 
country.  Despite  the  fact  that  they  controlled  the  coastline  of  China  and  occupied  several 
key  cities  within  the  country,  they  could  not  claim  victory  against  their  opponent.  Second, 
in  July  of  that  year,  the  United  States,  who  was  supplying  the  Chinese  with  equipment, 
implemented  a  form  of  economic  sanctions  against  Japan.  The  United  States  decided  to 
impose  a  ban  on  oil  shipments  to  Japan.  This  decision  was  significant  to  Japan  since  it 
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had  only  six  months  of  oil  reserves.  The  United  States  ban  eould  truly  affeet  the  logistieal 
eapabilities  of  Japan.  ^ 

These  situations  dramatieally  altered  the  importanee  the  Japanese  plaeed  on 
Burma.  The  seizure  of  Burma  in  its  entirety  now  beeame  a  key  objeetive  of  Japan  for 
several  reasons.  First,  Burma’s  loeation  in  relation  to  China  made  it  appealing  to  use  as 
another  front  in  its  fight  with  the  Chinese.  Seeond,  Burma’s  one  key  natural  resouree,  oil, 
was  now  a  prime  eommodity  needed  by  the  Japanese  based  on  Ameriean  notions. 

The  need  to  oonquer  Burma  was  further  aooentuated  by  a  new  expanded  Japanese 
end  state  in  East  Asia.  They  believed  the  oooupation  of  Burma  would  oreate  anarohy  in 
India  and  ignite  war  between  the  Indian  populaoe  and  the  British  ruling  party.  This 
fighting  eould  afford  Japan  an  opportunity  for  the  potential  oonquest  of  India.  The 
oombination  of  these  faotors  infiuenoed  the  deoision  to  oonduot  an  attaok  to  seize  the 
entire  oountry  of  Burma. 

It  has  been  said  many  times  that  for  every  aotion  there  is  an  opposite  reaotion. 

This  oertainly  rang  true  when  Japan  attaoked  Burma.  This  offensive  aotion  preoipitated 
the  entry  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  thus  joining  China  in  war  against  Japan. 
While  China  was  fighting  for  its  survival,  England  and  the  United  States  eaoh  had  vastly 
different  reasons  for  fighting  against  Japan. 

In  terms  of  Great  Britain,  an  attaok  on  Burma  was  in  essenoe  an  attaok  on  the 
British  Empire.  Sinoe  the  end  of  World  War  I,  England  had  stationed  Soldiers  in  Burma. 
Their  role  in  Burma  was  to  proteot  interests  in  the  Empire  and  in  partioular  provide 
eastern  seourity  for  one  of  their  biggest  jewels  in  the  Empire,  India.  Although  Burma  had 
some  importanee  to  Britain,  its  main  oonoern  was  India.  This  oonoern  intensified  when 
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Japan  began  publicizing  the  slogan  “Asia  for  Asians”  as  it  began  its  East  Asia  Campaign. 
As  Japanese  troops  crossed  into  Burma,  the  leaders  of  England  must  have  assumed  India 
was  next.  They  would  now  fight  for  their  interests,  but  were  they  prepared?  The  thesis 
will  answer  that  question  shortly. 

With  the  attack  of  Pearl  Harbor  firmly  entrenched  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
Americans,  the  country  was  at  war  with  Japan.  When  the  Japanese  attacked  into  Burma  a 
month  after  Pearl  Harbor,  the  United  States  had  to  determine  what  benefits  involvement 
in  Burma  would  bring  to  its  overall  strategy  of  defeating  the  Japanese.  After  some 
discussion,  American  leadership  decided  involvement  in  Burma  was  necessary  for  two 
reasons.  The  first  reason  was  it  needed  to  ensure  China  would  stay  in  the  fight  against 
Japan.  ^  This  was  only  possible  if  the  Allies  could  keep  supplies  coming  into  China  and 
show  the  Chinese  a  strong  commitment.  In  the  case  of  supplies,  the  only  viable  route  into 
China  was  from  the  south  through  Burma.  The  second  reason  was  that  the  more  Japanese 
divisions  that  were  tied  up  fighting  in  Burma,  the  less  Japan  would  have  available  in  the 
Pacific.^  To  ensure  this,  the  United  States  would  support  the  Allies,  particularly  the 
Chinese,  with  added  equipment,  military  advisors  and  expertise,  and  eventually  Soldiers. 

The  above  paragraphs  provided  a  brief  analysis  of  what  the  stakes  and  motives 
were  for  each  country  in  Burma.  In  fact,  most  historians  expand  the  stakes  into  the 
countries  of  China  and  India,  since  they  were  so  interrelated.  Consequently,  they  call  the 
entire  campaign  the  China-Burma-India  (CBI)  Campaign.  These  motives,  especially  on 
the  Allied  side  would  cause  political  difficulty  between  the  partners  and  affect  military 
decisions  throughout  the  entire  campaign.  With  the  stakes  in  place,  the  focus  of  the 
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remainder  of  the  ehapter  is  to  diseuss  the  exeeution  of  the  early  period  of  the  eampaign 
and  the  role  Slim  played  in  it. 

When  the  Japanese  began  their  invasion  of  Burma,  they  eneountered  a  British 
foree  totally  unprepared  for  war.  Although  British  leadership  understood  the  importanee 
of  Burma,  they  gave  it  an  extremely  low  priority  militarily.^  At  the  outbreak  of  war  with 
Japan,  the  forees  defending  Burma  eonsisted  of  basieally  two  divisions  with  the  total 
eomposition  eonsisting  of  two  British  and  four  Indian  battalions,  eight  Burma  Rifle 
battalions  (Burmese  Soldiers),  and  three  Indian  mountain  artillery  batteries.^  The  British 
would  augment  their  ground  forees  with  an  air  foree,  whieh  they  believed  eould  stop  or  at 
least  greatly  delay  any  Japanese  forees  attaeking  into  Burma.  At  this  period  of  the 
eampaign,  the  British  were  extremely  eonfident  in  their  ability  to  defeat  the  Japanese. 

In  terms  of  sheer  numbers,  this  foree  may  have  been  eapable  of  defending  Burma. 
Unfortunately,  for  the  eountry  of  Burma,  the  eondition  of  these  troops  was  appalling.^' 
The  majority  of  the  units  were  reeently  formed  and  poorly  equipped.  They  were  not 
ready  for  war  and  the  Japanese  would  soon  make  them  pay  dearly  for  their 
unpreparedness.  Slim  summarized  the  situation. 

In  Burma,  our  unpreparedness  when  the  blow  fell  was  extreme,  and  we  paid  for  it. 

The  basie  error  was  that  not  only  did  few  people  in  Burma,  and  no  one  outside  it, 

expeet  that  it  would  be  attaeked,  but  there  was  no  elear  or  eontinuous  deeision  as 

to  who  would  be  responsible  for  defenee  preparations  or  for  its  aetual  defenee  if  it 

1  T 

were  attaeked. 

The  thirteenth  of  Deeember  1941  marked  the  beginning  of  the  Japanese  attaek 
into  Burma  (see  figure  4).  On  this  date,  Japan  started  setting  the  eonditions  for  their 
ground  attaek.  At  this  time,  they  seized  a  British  oecupied  airfield  at  Vietoria  Point, 
loeated  on  the  absolute  southern  tip  of  Burma.  With  the  airfield  under  their  eontrol,  they 
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used  it  to  stage  their  first  air  attaeks  on  the  strategie  Burma  port  of  Rangoon  on  23 
Deeember  1941.  While  the  air  eampaign  eontinued,  the  Japanese  moved  two  infantry 
divisions  near  the  Thailand/Burma  border.  Despite  the  ground  movement  and  the  air 
attaeks,  the  British  still  had  virtually  no  information  regarding  the  enemy.  This  was  due 
to  the  faet  that  beeause  of  a  laek  of  funds,  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  plaee  intelligenee 
agents  inside  Thailand. 

With  the  eonditions  set  and  the  British  unsure  on  Japanese  intentions,  Japan 

launehed  the  ground  attaek  on  15  January  1942.  From  the  beginning  it  was  obvious  the 

forees  defending  Burma  were  elearly  overmatehed  in  every  eategory.  The  Japanese  had 

eondueted  exhaustive  planning  and  preparation  for  the  attaek  and  it  was  quiekly  apparent. 

The  Japanese  quiekly  seized  the  initiative  and  put  the  Burma  forees  on  their  heels. 

One  of  the  earliest  eneounters  between  the  forees  oeeurred  in  the  battle  of  Dawas.  As 

author  James  Lunt  states,  “It  was  a  grim  foretaste  of  the  eampaign  to  eome.”'^  Lunt 

further  elaborates  on  the  early  Japanese  strengths  shown  in  the  battle: 

It  eontained  the  ingredients  of  all  that  made  the  Japanese  sueh  formidable 
opponents.  The  speed  with  whieh  they  seized  the  fleeting  ehanee;  the  exploitation 
of  every  weakness;  the  ruthlessness  with  whieh  they  drove  forward  aeross  terrain 
eonsidered  impassable;  the  skilful  handling  of  their  mortars;  their  stamina  and  let 
it  be  said,  their  eourage.'^ 

With  these  eharaeteristies,  the  Japanese  made  huge  advanees  on  the  ground  and 
began  threatening  Rangoon,  a  true  deeisive  point  in  seizing  the  entire  eountry.  While  the 
Japanese  were  approaehing  Rangoon,  their  opponents  still  possessed  little  or  no 
situational  awareness.  British  military  leaders,  in  partieular  General  Arehibald  Wavell, 
were  not  seeing  the  same  eampaign  unfold.  Wavell  was  eritieal  in  this  ehain  beeause  at 
the  time  of  the  ground  attaek  he  assumed  both  the  roles  of  the  Commander-in  Chief  of 
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THE  JAPANESE  ONSLAUGHT 
DEC  41  -  MAY  42 


Figure  4.  Japanese  Onslaught,  Deeember  1941-May  1942 
Source:  Miehael  Hiekey,  The  Unforgettable  Army:  Slim ’s  XIVth  Army  in  Burma  (Kent, 
England;  Spellmount,  Ltd.,  1992),  13. 
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British  Forces  in  India  and  the  Supreme  Commander  of  the  newly  formed  organization 
ABDACOM  (Ameriean,  British,  Duteh  and  Australian  Command),  an  allianee  of 
eountries  with  interests  in  the  Southwest  Paeifie. 

Despite  the  early  ehaos  on  the  ground,  Wavell  saw  the  Japanese  as  no  true  threat 
in  Burma.  Soon  after  the  start  of  the  attaek,  Wavell  visited  Lieutenant-General  Thomas 
Hutton,  the  Commander  of  British  Forees  in  Burma.  Wavell  told  him  that  Rangoon  was 
not  in  any  danger  and  a  British  offensive  would  quiekly  drive  the  Japanese  baek  into 
Thailand.  Wavell’s  offensive  mentality  is  applauded,  but  his  total  laek  of  understanding 
of  his  enemy  trumped  his  offensive  spirit.  He  not  only  underrated  his  enemy,  but  also 
overrated  his  own  troops.  This  was  not  a  good  eombination  for  the  defense  of  Burma. 

British  eounterattaeks  found  no  sueeess  and  on  15  February  1942,  these  forees 
began  a  series  of  withdrawals  north  toward  Rangoon.  On  the  withdrawal  route  laid  the 
Sittang  Bridge,  whieh  was  the  prineipal  bridge  aeross  the  Sittang  River  enroute  to 
Rangoon.  The  eommander  on  the  ground.  General  John  Smyth,  the  Commander  of  the 
British  17  Division  had  an  extremely  diffieult  deeision  to  make  regarding  the  bridge- 
whether  to  destroy  the  bridge  and  if  so,  when.  General  Davies  put  the  deeision  in 
perspeetive,  “If  he  blew  the  bridge  he  saerifieed  the  bulk  of  his  division.  If  he  failed  to 
blow  the  bridge  and  it  was  seeured  intaet  by  the  enemy,  the  way  to  Rangoon  lay  open 
with  nothing  interposing.”'^ 

Smyth’s  original  ehoiee  was  to  withdraw  aeross  the  river  and  then  deeide  about 
the  bridge  later.  However,  his  eommander,  Hutton,  overrode  him  and  ordered  him  to  fight 
on  the  enemy  side  of  the  bridge.  What  unfolded  next  has  been  termed  by  many  British 
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historians  as  one  of  the  most  controversial  decisions  taken  by  a  British  general  in  World 
War  11.^“ 

As  was  the  case  during  the  entire  first  part  of  the  campaign,  Smyth  had  no 
intelligence  on  Japanese  locations.  On  23  February  1942,  he  soon  found  the  Japanese 
right  on  top  of  his  men.  Unfortunately  two-thirds  of  his  forces  still  had  to  cross  the 
bridge.  The  time  came  when  the  decision  had  to  be  made.  Smyth  was  the  decision-maker! 
It  is  hard  to  imagine  the  immense  pressure  placed  on  the  man.  Pressure  or  not,  he  gave 
the  word  to  blow  the  bridge  stranding  the  majority  of  his  combat  power  on  the  enemy 
side  of  the  Sittang  River.  Most  of  his  men  somehow  managed  to  make  it  across,  but  they 
left  all  their  equipment  to  the  Japanese.  Premier  Burma  historian  Louis  Allen  stated  the 
importance  of  the  action  when  he  wrote,  “The  blowing  of  the  Sittang  Bridge  with  two 
brigades  still  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  river  was  the  turning-point  in  the  first  Burma 
campaign.”^' 

The  saga  of  the  Sittang  River  was  a  critical  point  in  the  near-term  future  of 
Burma.  It  is  also  an  excellent  example  of  the  importance  of  rivers  throughout  the  entire 
campaign.  The  north-south  flowing  rivers  so  dominated  movement  laterally  that  they 
dominated  the  strategy  of  the  Burma  campaign  and  provided  the  main  highways  and  lines 
of  communication.  This  link  between  the  Burma  Rivers  and  strategy  and  tactics  is 
constant  throughout  the  Burma  campaign. 

Three  days  after  the  bridge  was  blown,  the  Japanese  moved  across  the  river  and 
continued  the  pursuit  of  the  17  Division.  As  the  Japanese  advanced  towards  Rangoon, 
changes  were  made  to  the  British  command  and  control  architecture.  First,  the  ABDA 
Command  was  dissolved  on  or  about  25  February.  Wavell  kept  the  position  as  the 
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Commander-In-Chief  India.  Second,  Wavell,  perhaps  looking  for  a  scapegoat  for  Sittang 
River,  fired  Hutton  and  replaced  him  with  General  Sir  Harold  Alexander,  making  him  the 
Burma  Army  Commander. 

In  his  first  meeting  with  Alexander,  Wavell  gave  him  his  initial  verbal  order.  He 
told  him,  “The  retention  of  Rangoon  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  our  position  in  the 
Far  East  and  every  effort  must  be  made  to  hold  it.”  With  that  intent,  Alexander 
determined  his  forces  would  conduct  a  counterattack  at  Pegu,  just  northeast  of  Rangoon. 

On  5  March  1942  British  Forces  executed  the  counterattack  with  a  brigade  sized 
force  and  found  only  disaster.  Within  twenty-four  hours,  the  British  brigade  commander 
and  all  three  of  the  battalion  commanders  were  killed.  Alexander  called  the  attack  off  and 
quickly  decided  to  evacuate  Rangoon.  At  this  time,  the  Japanese  had  surrounded  the 
entire  city  except  for  one  road  that  headed  north  to  Prome.  Luck  was  on  the  side  of  the 
British.  Alexander  picked  the  right  road  and  the  Japanese  did  not  see  the  British 
withdrawal.  The  two  forces  never  met  and  for  once  something  had  gone  the  British  way. 
However,  Rangoon  was  lost  and  with  it  the  key  port  of  Burma.  The  significant  result  of 
losing  Rangoon  was  supplies  for  the  Allies  must  now  come  via  India,  which  dramatically 
hindered  logistical  operations. 

At  this  point  in  the  chapter,  the  reader  may  inquire  where  is  the  subject  of  the 
thesis— Slim?  As  a  refresher,  at  the  conclusion  of  chapter  one,  the  thesis  highlighted  that 
Slim  gave  up  command  of  his  division  in  early  March  in  pursuit  of  another  opportunity. 
This  opportunity  had  its  beginning  when  Alexander  determined  a  corps  commander  was 
essential  to  fight  the  battle  while  he  himself  handled  the  many  administrative  and 
political  problems  of  this  complex  war-zone. The  recommendation  of  Alexander’s  staff. 
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with  heavy  prodding  from  Alexander’s  two  division  eommanders  (Seott  and  Cowan)  was 
Slim.^^ 

Alexander  asked  London  for  Slim  and  after  the  obligatory  discussion  period,  he 
received  his  man.  Slim  was  told  to  take  a  plane  from  Iraq  to  Mandalay,  Burma.  Slim 
stated,  “I  was  still  quite  ignorant  as  to  why  I  had  been  brought  to  Burma,  and  again  no 
one  seemed  to  enlighten  me.  My  secret  fear  was  that  I  was  going  to  be  told  to  take  over 
the  Chief  of  Staff  to  General  Alexander  in  place  of  Hutton,  who  was  going  back  to 
India.” 

Slim  arrived  in  Mandalay  on  12  March  1942.  A  day  earlier.  General  Vinegar  Joe 
Stilwell  took  command  of  the  Chinese  5th  and  6th  Armies,  presently  located  near 
Mandalay.  It  is  an  interesting  coincidence  that  the  two  men  would  begin  their  impact 
within  the  theater  almost  simultaneously.  In  the  next  two  years,  these  men  would  have  a 
large  effect  on  each  other’s  lives. 

Certainly,  such  an  intriguing  leader  and  interesting  personality  as  Stilwell 
demands  significant  study  in  himself  For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  there  are  three 
pertinent  aspects  regarding  Stilwell.  First,  is  the  myriad  of  titles  Stilwell  incurred  during 
operations  in  the  CBI  Theater.  These  included  commanding  general  of  the  U.S.  Army  in 
CBI,  chief  of  staff  to  China’s  supreme  commander  (Chiang  Kai-shek),  commander  of  all 
Chinese  forces  operating  in  Burma,  supervisor  of  the  CBI  lend-lease  programs  in  China, 
and  the  U.S.  representative  on  any  war  councils  held  in  theater.  Second,  are  the 
additional  responsibilities  Stilwell  held.  Chief  among  these  were  maintaining  the  only 
supply  route  from  Rangoon  into  China  (called  the  Burma  Road),  training  over  two 
million  Chinese  Soldiers,  setting  up  and  overseeing  the  lend-lease  air  supply  of  China 
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across  the  treacherous  Himalayan  “Hump”  from  India,  and  planning  and  building  a  land- 
based  supply  route  from  India  to  eonneet  with  the  Burma  Road-to  be  ealled  the  Ledo 
Road.  Finally,  and  in  direct  relation  to  the  first  two,  Stilwell  was  many  times  only  a 
eommander  in  title.  When  giving  orders  to  Chinese  leaders,  he  never  knew  whieh  ones 
they  would  aceept.  Many  would  wait  until  Stilwell’ s  orders  eame  through  Chiang-Kai- 
shek’s  direet  representative.  General  Lin  Wei.  This  made  for  an  interesting  eommand 
and  eontrol  relationship. 

On  13  Mareh  1943,  Slim  met  Alexander  for  the  first  time  in  Prome.  Less  than  a 
week  later,  on  19  Mareh,  he  took  eommand  of  Burma  Corps  (BurCorps).  In  essenee,  he 
would  eommand  all  ground  forces  (exeluding  the  Chinese)  in  Burma.  It  was  a 
tremendous  challenge  and  one  that  would  test  all  his  abilities  and  incorporate  all  the 
lessons  he  had  gleaned  throughout  his  past.  The  best  summary  of  the  awesome  ehallenge 
Slim  faeed  was  deseribed  by  one  of  his  former  subordinates.  Lieutenant  General  Sir 
Geoffrey  Evans.  Evans  states, 

Eew  eommanders  ean  have  been  faeed  with  a  more  unfavourable  situation  than 
was  Slim  when  he  arrived  on  19  Mareh  1942  to  assume  eommand  of  what  was 
termed  BurCorps.  In  the  plaee  of  desert  and  open  eountry  to  which  he  had  been 
aecustomed  until  then,  the  terrain  was  jungle  and  rivers;  the  troops  he  was  to 
eommand  did  not  know  him;  their  training,  equipment  and  transport  were  unfitted 
for  operations  in  this  type  of  eountry  and  their  morale  had  a  undergone  a  severe 
shaking  as  a  result  of  eontinuous  withdrawals.  His  “skeleton”  headquarters  had 
been  hastily  made  up  from  officers  drawn  from  Headquarters  Burma  Area  Army, 
wireless  eommunieation  was  practieally  non-existent  exeept  through  the  eavalry 
regiment;  there  were  no  maps  and  transport  was  at  a  premium.  Most  disturbing 
was  the  faet  that  there  was  no  reinforeements  nor  of  replaeing  casualties  to  men 
and  material,  that  both  had  to  be  earefully  preserved.  Of  Japanese  movements 
little  was  known,  partieularly  sinee  the  small  Royal  Air  Eoree  eontingent  had  been 
overwhelmed,  and  often  the  first  intimation  of  the  enemy’s  presenee  was  a  hail  of 
tracer  bullets  aeeompanied  by  the  shrieks  of  their  soldiers  as  they  hurled 
themselves  from  a  flank  or  from  the  rear.  But  above  all  was  the  uneertainty  as  to 
the  future.  Was  it  to  be  a  eomplete  withdrawal  from  Burma  or  was  there  to  be  an 
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opportunity  for  a  counter-offensive?  Somebody,  at  some  time,  had  to  make  the 
deeision  so  that  plans  eould  be  realistie.^^ 

As  soon  as  Slim  assumed  eommand,  he  eondueted  his  own  eommander’s 
estimate.  He  determined  where  he  was  and  where  he  wanted  to  go,  and  how  he  was  going 
to  get  there.  In  determining  where  he  was,  he  immediately  began  visiting  his  Soldiers  to 
make  an  assessment.  While  he  was  doing  this,  he  moved  his  headquarters  right  behind  his 
leading  division.  He  wanted  to  assure  his  Soldiers  that  he  was  part  of  the  team  and  the 
eloseness  of  his  headquarters  facilitated  more  frequent  visits  with  them. 

After  spending  some  time  with  his  Soldiers  and  staff  he  made  his  assessments  of 
BurCorps.  He  put  together  a  list  of  faetors  that  had  eontributed  to  the  situation  they 
currently  found  themselves.  These  faetors  ineluded:  1)  An  intelligenee  system  whieh 
eontributed  nothing  of  importanee  regarding  the  enemy;  2)  A  eollection  of  Soldiers  and 
units  ill-trained  and  ill-equipped  for  jungle  warfare;  3)  His  eombat  units  were  severely 
below  strength  in  men  and  equipment;  4)  The  loeal  populace  was  of  little  assistanee  to 
the  Allied  cause;  5)  There  was  a  huge  gap  of  eighty  miles  between  his  two  divisions, 
whieh  the  Japanese  eontinually  eapitalized  upon;  6)  Most  importantly,  morale  was 
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drastieally  dropping  amongst  his  Soldiers. 

Slim  eombined  his  assessment  with  his  understanding  of  the  mission  (whieh  was 

unelear  at  best),  to  deeide  his  next  step.  He  states. 

Still,  whatever  our  eventual  purpose,  delay,  holding  or  advanee,  from  all  points  of 
view  it  was  neeessary,  somehow  or  other,  to  wrest  the  initiative  from  the 
Japanese.  That  meant  we  must  hit  him,  and  hit  him  hard  enough  to  throw  him  off 
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balanee.  Could  we  do  it?  I  thought  so. 

Although  Slim  may  have  thought  so,  he  would  find  out  shortly  that  his  optimism  eould 
not  make  up  for  the  severe  weaknesses  in  his  unit. 
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On  29  March  1942,  Slim  received  orders  from  Alexander  to  attaek  south  from  his 
eurrent  positions  at  Prome.  This  was  in  response  to  StilwelTs  request  to  have  BurCorps 
relieve  Japanese  pressure  on  Chinese  units  loeated  near  Toungoo.  Although  Slim  desired 
eontaet  with  the  Japanese,  it  appears  this  attaek  was  ahead  of  his  own  timetable  to 
eonduct  offensive  operations.  His  forees  had  just  eompleted  their  brutal  withdrawal 
from  the  Sittang  River  and  had  little  time  to  reorganize  and  consolidate. 

Slim  obeyed  his  orders  and  executed  the  attaek,  whieh  quiekly  failed.  This  was 
due  to  the  poor  eondition  of  his  Soldiers  and  beeause  BurCorps  had  absolutely  no  air 
support  for  the  mission.  The  reason  for  the  laek  of  air  support  was  due  to  the  faet  that  by 
the  end  of  Mareh  all  Allied  aireraft  were  either  destroyed  or  driven  out  of  Burma.  The 
end  result  of  the  attaek  was  a  large  loss  in  men,  equipment,  and  perhaps  more 
importantly,  a  deeline  in  what  little  eonfidenee  the  men  in  BurCorps  had  built  in  the  early 
days  of  Slim’s  eommand. 

From  then  on,  the  proverbial  snowball  effeet  took  plaee  for  Slim  and  the 
BurCorps,  as  well  as  the  Chinese.  At  the  beginning  of  April,  both  forees  were  now  in  full 
withdrawal  and  approaching  retreat.  With  eomplete  air  superiority,  the  Japanese  began 
bombing  Mandalay  on  the  3  April.  A  few  days  later,  on  7  April,  an  additional  Japanese 
division  arrived  in  Rangoon  by  sea  from  Singapore.  The  Japanese  now  had  suffieient 
forees  on  the  ground  to  eomplete  the  rout. 

On  1 1  April  1942,  the  Japanese  eontinued  their  offensive  and  two  days  later 
aehieved  a  breakthrough  in  the  British  defense.  This  breakthrough  was  the  trigger  for  the 
British  to  make  a  deeision  reminiscent  of  the  blowing  of  the  Sittang  Bridge.  As  discussed 
earlier  in  the  thesis,  oil  was  one  of  the  prineipal  reasons  why  Japan  invaded  Burma.  The 
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area  the  BurCorps  eurrently  oeeupied,  in  and  around  Yenangyuang,  eontained  the  vast 
preponderanee  of  Burma’s  oil  wells  (see  figure  5).  With  the  Japanese  elose  to  seizing  the 
oil  wells,  the  British,  who  had  already  rigged  them  for  demolition,  blew  up  almost  5,000 
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oil  derrieks.  With  it,  went  the  sole  souree  of  the  Allies’  gasoline  and  oil  in  Burma. 

In  all  probability,  the  person  must  disturbed  about  the  aetion  was  Stilwell.  In  an 
example  of  the  laek  of  eommunieation  between  the  Chinese  and  England,  Stilwell 
learned  of  these  events  after  they  oeeurred.  In  eonjunetion  with  this,  the  BurCorps 
withdrew  from  the  area  after  demolition,  whieh  left  an  exposed  flank  for  Stilwell’ s 
forees.  This  was  something  else  Stilwell  had  not  antieipated.  Despite  the  seereey  of 
British  intentions,  Stilwell  still  attempted  to  assist  the  BurCorps  in  its  plight.  He  ordered 
one  of  the  Chinese  divisions  to  attaek  the  Japanese  to  faeilitate  the  BurCorps  withdrawal. 
In  a  prime  example  that  Stilwell  was  their  eommander  in  name  only,  the  Chinese 
disregarded  the  order  and  eondueted  their  own  withdrawal. 

On  26  April  1942,  General  Alexander  met  with  Slim  and  Stilwell  for  a  eonferenee 
in  Mandalay.  At  that  time,  the  Chinese  were  a  non-faetor  and  the  Japanese  were 
approaehing  Lashio.  With  the  eurrent  situation,  Alexander  formally  announeed  that 
Wavell  believed  a  full  withdrawal  into  India  was  neeessary.  With  that  said,  the  generals 
agreed  on  the  withdrawal  loeation  to  be  to  the  north  of  Mandalay.  Their  remaining  tasks 
were  to  ensure  the  Japanese  did  not  out  their  forees  off  prior  to  entering  Burma,  deoiding 
the  speoific  withdrawal  route,  and  how  to  keep  oontaot  between  BurCorps  and  the 
Chinese. 

To  aooomplish  the  above  tasks,  the  Allies  oame  up  with  a  withdrawal  plan  that 
faoed  two  enemies  in  getting  its  forees  safely  into  India.  The  first  was  the  Japanese,  who 
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E igure  5 .  Y enangyuang  April  1942 

Source:  Geoffrey  Evans,  Slim  as  Military  Commander  (Eondon:  D.  Van  Nostrand  Ine., 
1969),  72. 
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appeared  to  get  stronger  each  day.  The  second  was  time,  which  in  days  would  bring  about 
the  monsoon  season.  The  monsoons  with  their  ensuing  rain  would  dramatically  change 
the  environment  and  make  movement  nearly  impossible.  The  next  two  weeks  would 
prove  that  each  foe  would  do  its  utmost  to  desynchronize  the  Allied  plan. 

The  first  wrench  in  the  plan  came  when  the  Japanese  seized  Lashio  on  29  April 
1942.  With  this  territory  now  in  Japanese  hands,  the  Allies  could  no  longer  execute  a 
synchronized  withdrawal  between  the  Chinese  and  BurCorps.  The  Chinese  route  would 
now  take  them  north  of  Mandalay  to  Myitkyina,  while  Slim’s  BurCorps  would  move  to 
Monywa,  across  the  Chindwin  River  (a  river  which  did  not  possess  any  operational 
bridges  to  get  across  it)  and  into  India  near  the  town  of  Imphal. 

The  first  of  May  turned  out  to  be  one  of  more  disastrous  days  of  a  humiliating 
period  for  the  British  (see  figure  6).  On  that  day,  the  Japanese  captured  Mandalay  and 
additionally,  got  behind  BurCorps  in  their  movement  to  Monywa  and  seized  this  town  as 
well.  Monywa  was  critical  to  the  British,  since  it  offered  the  best  terrain  to  cross  the 
Chindwin  by  foot.  After  two  days  of  fierce  fighting,  BurCorps  took  back  the  town  and 
began  the  arduous  task  of  crossing  the  Chindwin. 

By  9  May,  the  majority  of  the  BurCorps  crossed  the  Chindwin.  During  the 
crossing.  Slim’s  forces  became  a  magnet  for  refugees  wanting  to  leave  Burma.  This  was 
another  challenge  thrown  into  the  mix  for  Slim.  After  crossing  the  Chindwin,  BurCorps 
faced  one  more  significant  obstacle  in  its  movement  into  India— the  Kabaw  Valley. 

The  Kabaw  valley  was  certainly  not  the  ideal  location  for  an  already  decimated 
unit  to  move  through.  There  were  three  key  reasons  and  each  was  accentuated  by  the 
monsoon.  First,  the  valley  itself  was  notorious  for  breeding  the  malarial  mosquito.  This 
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Eigure  6.  Retreat  from  Burma  1942 

Source:  Geoffrey  Evans,  Slim  as  Military  Commander  (Eondon:  D.  Van  Nostrand  Inc., 
1969),  81. 
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mosquito  would  thrive  on  humans  whose  immune  systems  were  severely  degraded. 

Second,  the  early  monsoon  conditions  combined  with  the  valley  conditions  to  enhance 

the  effects  of  dysentery  and  other  tropical  conditions.  Finally,  the  terrain  was  in  a  word, 

brutal.  As  an  example,  the  Soldiers  of  BurCorps  would  have  to  climb  the  7,000-  foot 

Shenam  Pass,  made  treacherous  by  the  rains,  before  finally  entering  India.  The  crossing 

in  itself  would  be  extremely  difficult.  Adding  a  savage  enemy  bearing  down  on  BurCorps 

made  the  task  even  more  daunting  for  Slim. 

Slim  describes  the  horrific  condition  of  his  Soldiers,  yet  with  a  touch  of  his  keen 

sense  of  humor  in  the  following  comments: 

Clothing  was  in  rags,  officers  and  men  had  only  what  they  stood  up  in.  Beards 
were  common  as  shaving  kits  had  grown  scarcer  and  scarcer.  I  had  tried  growing 
a  beard  myself  at  one  time  in  the  retreat  when  it  was  becoming  rather  fashionable, 
but  mine  appeared  completely  white,  and  the  probable  effect  on  the  troops  of 
having  a  Corps  Commander  who  looked  like  Father  Christmas  was  such  that  I 
resumed  shaving  with  the  relic  of  a  blade. 

After  six  unimaginable  days,  the  BurCorps  broke  through  the  Kabaw  valley  and 
on  15  May  1942,  made  it  into  India.  Well  to  the  north  of  BurCorps,  it  would  take  Stilwell 
and  the  Chinese  ten  more  days  before  their  forces  made  it  into  northern  India.  If  either 
force  possessed  any  intelligence  at  all,  which  it  did  not,  it  would  have  found  that  no 
Japanese  forces  were  within  dozens  of  miles  from  their  locations. 

Why  did  the  Japanese  not  continue  their  pursuit  of  the  Allies?  It  appears  two 
factors  stopped  the  Japanese  pursuit  at  the  Chindwin  River.  The  first  was  the  amount  of 
booty  BurCorps  left  at  the  crossings  of  the  Chindwin.  The  best  estimates  say  BurCorps 
left  more  than  two  thousand  vehicles,  one  hundred  and  ten  tanks,  and  forty  artillery 
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pieces  at  the  near  side  for  the  Japanese.  This  was  a  significant  addition  to  the  Japanese 

inventory.  Second,  just  as  the  monsoon  was  a  demoralizing  factor  to  the  Allies,  it  may 
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have  had  an  adverse  effect  on  the  Japanese  as  well.  Perhaps,  it  is  easy  to  forget  that  the 
Japanese  were  tired  as  well  and  needed  to  conduct  an  operational  pause.  As  an  example, 
the  Japanese  33rd  Division  had  marched  for  127  days,  taken  part  in  thirty-four  battles  and 
covered  over  1500  miles,  some  of  it— on  foot— at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  a  day."^°  These  are 
very  impressive  numbers,  which  had  a  significant  impact  on  the  physical,  mental,  and 
emotional  state  of  the  Japanese. 

With  the  Japanese  stopping  their  pursuit  at  the  Chindwin  and  the  Allies  making  it 
into  India,  the  first  phase  of  the  battle  for  Burma  ended.  It  was  a  tragic  defeat  for  the 
British.  They  had  retreated  nearly  1 ,000  miles  in  some  three  and  a  half  months— the 
longest  retreat  ever  carried  out  by  a  British  Army  unit."^^  Slim  had  commanded  the 
Burcorps  for  two  months  of  the  retreat. 

In  looking  at  sheer  numbers,  the  losses  for  the  British  were  not  that  significant 
(although  any  loss  has  significance).  Best  estimates  show  1,499  British  Soldiers  dead 
and  nearly  12,000  Soldiers  wounded. However,  the  totals  are  somewhat  skewed  since 
they  do  not  include  the  vast  numbers  of  Soldiers  who  were  incapacitated  due  to  illness. 

Perhaps,  the  best  summary  of  the  Allied  effort  during  the  fighting  was  made  by 
General  Stilwell  himself.  When  asked  by  a  group  of  reporters  on  his  thoughts  concerning 
the  initial  action,  Stilwell  commented. 

No  military  commander  in  history  ever  made  a  voluntary  retreat.  All  retreats  are 
ignominious  as  hell.  I  claim  we  got  a  hell  of  a  beating.  We  got  run  out  of  Burma— 
and  it  is  humiliating  as  hell.  I  think  we  ought  to  find  out  what  caused  it,  go  back, 
and  retake 

As  the  Allied  forces  settled  into  India,  there  was  one  man  who  was  to  heed 
StilwelTs  words— Slim.  The  next  chapter  focuses  on  Slim’s  analysis  on  what  caused  the 
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defeat  and  what  his  actions  were  to  ensure  it  did  not  occur  again.  He  began  this  analysis 

almost  immediately  as  his  Soldiers  straggled  into  India.  Slim  states, 

On  the  last  day  of  that  nine-hundred-mile  retreat  I  stood  on  a  bank  beside  the  road 
and  watched  the  rearguard  march  into  India.  All  of  them,  British,  Indian,  and 
Gurkha,  were  gaunt  and  ragged  as  scarecrows.  Yet,  as  they  trudged  behind  their 
surviving  officers  in  groups  pitifully  small,  they  still  carried  their  arms  and  kept 
their  ranks,  they  were  still  recognizable  as  fighting  units.  They  might  look  like 
scarecrows,  but  they  looked  like  soldiers,  too."^^ 

Slim  had  much  work  to  be  done,  but  now  he  had  a  start  point  and  a  foundation  that  began 

with  his  Soldiers. 
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CHAPTER  3 


THE  BURMA  CAMPAIGN;  REBUILD 
16  MAY  1942-15  OCTOBER  1943 


On  20  May  1942,  the  BurCorps  was  dissolved  and  the  British  leadership  began 

planning  for  a  new  eommand  and  eontrol  strueture.  This  left  Slim  without  a  eommand, 

but  left  him  with  some  valuable  time  to  refleet  on  the  past  months.  He  partieularly 

pondered  his  own  performanee.  A  performanee,  which  he  felt  left  much  to  be  desired  and 

was  woefully  inadequate  compared  to  his  Japanese  counterparts.^ 

Slim  describes  these  feelings  in  his  memoirs.  American  historian  David  W. 

Hogan  Jr.,  who  wrote  the  introduction  to  the  2000  edition  of  the  memoirs,  summarized 

Slim’s  words  in  the  following  passage. 

The  only  test  of  generalship  is  success,  and  I  had  succeeded  in  nothing  I  had 
attempted.  .  .  .  The  soldier  may  comfort  himself  with  the  thought  that,  whatever 
the  result,  he  has  done  his  duty  faithfully  and  steadfastly,  but  the  commander  has 
failed  in  his  duty  if  he  has  not  won  victory— for  that  is  his  duty.  He  has  no  other 
comparable  to  it.  He  will  go  over  in  his  mind  the  events  of  the  campaign.  “Here,” 
he  will  think,  “I  went  wrong;  here  I  took  counsel  of  my  fears  when  I  should  have 
been  bold;  there  I  should  have  waited  to  gather  strength,  not  struck  piecemeal;  at 
such  a  moment  I  failed  to  grasp  opportunity  when  it  was  presented  to  me.”  He 
will  remember  the  soldiers  whom  he  sent  into  the  attack  that  failed  and  who  did 
not  come  back.  He  will  recall  the  look  in  the  eyes  of  men  who  trusted  him.  “I 
have  failed  them,”  he  will  say  to  himself,  “and  failed  my  country!”  He  will  see 
himself  for  what  he  is— a  defeated  general.  In  a  dark  hour,  he  will  turn  in  upon 
himself  and  question  the  very  foundations  of  the  leadership  and  his  manhood. 

And  then  he  must  stop!  Eor,  if  he  is  ever  to  command  in  battle  again,  he  must 
shake  off  these  regrets,  and  stamp  on  them,  as  they  claw  at  his  will  and  self- 
confidence.  He  must  beat  off  these  attacks  he  delivers  against  himself,  and  cast 
out  the  doubts  bom  of  failure.  Eorget  them,  and  remember  only  the  lessons  to  be 
learnt  from  defeat— they  are  more  from  victory. 

Slim  would  soon  begin  to  apply  these  lessons.  In  early  June  1942,  he  assumed 
command  of  the  newly  formed  15  Corps.  The  new  corps  would  be  part  of  a  reorganized 
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Eastern  Army,  comprised  of  two  corps,  to  defend  India.  Slim’s  corps  consisted  of  two 
Indian  divisions,  the  14  and  26,  neither  of  them  battle  tested  or  jungle  trained."^  The  corps 
had  two  main  tasks.  These  were  responsibility  for  the  internal  security  for  the  Indian 
states  of  Bengal,  Bihar,  and  Orissa— some  185,000  square  miles— and  for  defending  the 
southern  sector  of  the  Indo-Burmese  frontier  and  Bengal  coast  from  seaborne  attacks.^ 
The  other  corps  in  the  Army,  the  4  Corps  was  responsible  for  securing  the  eastern 
boundary  of  India  from  a  potential  Japanese  attack. 

During  the  first  weeks  of  Slim’s  command,  violence  exploded  throughout  India. 
Within  the  country,  riots,  destruction  of  communications,  murder  of  British  Soldiers  and 
arson  of  numerous  supply  facilities  caused  famine  conditions  in  India,  particularly  in 
Bengal.^  The  British  used  a  majority  of  their  units  to  stop  the  violence  and  restore 
services  in  India.  ^  It  was  not  the  preferred  method  to  begin  preparing  the  Allies  to  retake 
Burma. 

As  tensions  lessened  in  the  country.  Slim  could  now  focus  on  preparing  his 
Soldiers  for  future  operations.  Since  the  conclusion  of  the  retreat.  Slim  spent  many  hours 
not  only  analyzing  his  performance,  but  also  looking  at  the  performance  of  his  Soldiers 
and  units.  After  taking  command,  he  composed  a  memorandum  discussing  the  tactical 
lessons  learned  during  the  retreat.  These  lessons  were  the  building  blocks  Slim  would  use 
to  formulate  his  training  plan  to  prepare  his  Soldiers  tactically  for  war.  The  lessons  were: 

1 .  The  individual  soldier  must  learn,  by  living,  moving,  and  exercising  in  it,  that 
the  jungle  is  neither  impenetrable  nor  unfriendly.  When  he  has  once  learned  to  move  and 
live  in  it,  he  can  use  it  for  concealment,  covered  movement,  and  surprise. 
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2.  Patrolling  is  the  master  key  to  jungle  fighting.  All  units,  not  only  infantry 
battalions,  must  learn  to  patrol  in  the  jungle,  boldly,  widely,  eunningly,  and  offensively. 

3.  All  units  must  get  used  to  having  Japanese  parties  in  their  rear,  and  when  this 
happens  regard  not  themselves,  but  the  Japanese,  as  “surrounded.” 

4.  In  defense,  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  hold  long  continuous  lines.  Avenues 
of  approach  must  be  covered  and  enemy  penetration  between  our  posts  dealt  with  at  once 
by  mobile  local  reserves  who  have  completely  reconnoitered  the  country. 

5.  There  should  rarely  be  frontal  attacks  and  never  frontal  attacks  on  narrow 
fronts.  Attacks  should  follow  hooks  and  come  in  from  flank  or  rear,  while  pressure  holds 
the  enemy  in  front. 

6.  Tanks  can  be  used  in  almost  any  country  except  swamp.  In  close  country  they 
must  always  have  infantry  with  them  to  defend  and  reconnoiter  for  them.  They  should 
always  be  used  in  the  maximum  numbers  available  and  capable  of  being  deployed. 

o 

Whenever  possible  penny  packets  must  be  avoided.  “The  more  you  use,  the  fewer  you 
lose.” 

7.  There  are  no  noncombatants  in  jungle  warfare.  Every  unit  and  subunit, 
including  medical  ones  is  responsible  for  its  own  all-around  protection,  including 
patrolling,  at  all  times. 

8.  If  the  Japanese  are  allowed  to  hold  the  initiative  they  are  formidable.  When  we 
have  it,  they  are  confused  and  easy  to  kill.  By  mobility  away  from  roads,  surprise,  and 
offensive  action  we  must  regain  and  keep  the  initiative.^ 

After  determining  his  training  focus.  Slim  began  the  planning  and  preparation  for 
training.  In  terms  of  organization,  he  formed  a  few  critical  units  to  assist  in  training  his 
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Soldiers.  The  first  was  the  formation  of  a  training  division  within  the  corps  to  assist  other 
units  in  training.  This  division,  the  70,  became  available  to  Slim  once  tensions  had  died 
down  in  India.  The  second  unit  was  a  special  training  brigade  to  test  new  organizations 
and  tactics.  Among  the  problems  this  brigade  worked  on  was  improving  jungle  mobility 
by  using  jeeps  or  ponies  as  transport. 

In  the  planning  of  all  training.  Slim  wanted  the  emphasis  on  fitness.  He  believed 
fighting  in  the  jungle  required  physically  fit  Soldiers.  Within  all  battalions,  companies 
would  be  pulled  from  security  duties  to  conduct  training.  This  training  would  focus 
heavily  on  patrolling,  swimming,  water  crossing,  and  digging  fighting  positions.^'  Slim 
wanted  to  ensure  his  individual  Soldiers  and  smaller  units  were  trained  before  executing 
higher-level  training.  He  believed  this  training  would  do  much  to  raise  the  soldiers’ 
morale.  Additionally,  Slim  had  strong  convictions  about  keeping  Soldiers  engaged.  He 
stated,  “It  is  a  simple  rule  that  the  worse  the  situation  the  more  the  troops  should  be  kept 
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fully  and  actively  employed.” 

Besides  the  training  of  his  units.  Slim  knew  his  own  headquarters  must  be 
proficient  in  all  areas  to  aid  him  in  command  and  control  functions.  His  analysis  was  that 
when  he  took  command,  the  headquarters  was  neither  mobile  nor  efficient.  To  remedy 
this  situation,  he  mandated  that  everyone  in  the  headquarters,  including  himself,  would 
qualify  with  a  rifle,  pistol,  Bren  gun,  bayonet,  mortar,  and  grenade.'^  In  the  area  of 
physical  training,  each  day  began  with  route  marches,  which  got  more  difficult  in  terms 
of  length  and  toughness  as  the  days  went  on. 

In  the  area  of  mobility.  Slim  had  his  staff  work  on  developing  a  headquarters  that 
could  quickly  be  set-up  and  moved  when  the  tactical  situation  dictated.  Because  there 
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was  no  way  of  knowing  when  and  where  the  Corps  headquarters  would  move,  eaeh 

offiee'^  was  based  on  the  yakdan— a  box  fitted  with  rings  and  ehains— so  that  the 

equipment  and  supplies  of  each  office  could  be  loaded  into  lorries,  trains,  boats,  aircraft 

or  even  slung  on  mules  or  carried  by  porters.  Once  each  office  received  the  required 

number  of  yakdans,  the  headquarters  continually  drilled  on  tearing  down  and  setting  up 

the  headquarters.  After  much  training,  the  headquarters  was  able  to  complete  the  entire 
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preparation  within  twenty  minutes. 

Slim  was  most  impressed  with  the  new  capabilities  of  the  headquarters.  He  stated. 

We  tested  our  system  pretty  thoroughly  in  exercises  and  manoeuvres  and  assured 
ourselves  it  worked.  I  doubt  if  any  headquarters  ever  had  harder  or  more  intensive 
training,  and  I  am  sure  no  body  of  men  could  have  responded  to  it  more 
wholeheartedly  and  effectively.  Within  three  months  we  were  a  mobile  and 
efficient  fighting  headquarters,  very  different  from  the  static  and  rather  stodgy 
crowd  who  had  left  Calcutta. 

As  Slim  continued  to  train  his  corps  in  preparation  for  future  operations  (which 

included  interdivisional  exercises  over  wide  ranges  of  country),  a  new  operation  was  in 

the  final  planning  stages.  It  was  to  be  a  new  British  offensive  to  begin  in  the  fall  of  1942. 

As  it  unfolded,  this  offensive,  called  the  Arakan  Offensive,  would  have  great  significance 

for  the  Allies  and  for  Slim  himself.  The  remainder  of  this  chapter  discusses  this  operation 

and  how  it  affected  the  tactical  and  operational  environment  Slim  would  enter  when  he 

assumed  command  of  the  14  Army  in  October  1943. 

The  planning  for  the  Arakan  Offensive  began  just  a  few  days  after  the  BurCorps 

made  it  into  India  in  mid-May  1942.  At  that  time,  Churchill  and  the  British  Chiefs  of 

Staff  discussed  the  possibility  of  launching  a  huge  offensive  in  the  next  months  with  an 

end  state  of  recapturing  Rangoon  by  the  end  of  September  1942.  In  perhaps  a  rare 

moment  of  realism,  Wavell  replied  back  to  his  superiors  that  this  was  unfeasible  and  a 
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more  realistic  goal  would  be  to  clear  parts  of  northern  Burma  during  the  dry  season 
(October-May).  After  some  months  of  going  back  in  forth,  it  was  decided  during  the 
end  of  July  that  the  offensive  would  be  much  more  limited  in  scope  than  Churchill’s 
original  desires.  Its  objective  would  be  to  clear  enemy  forces  out  of  the  Mayu  Peninsula 
and  seize  the  Akyab  Island  on  the  Arakan  coast.  This  offensive  would  serve  three 
purposes.  First,  it  would  reduce  the  threat  of  a  Japanese  attack  along  the  Burma  coast  into 
India.  Second,  Akyab  Island  would  provide  the  British  an  excellent  airfield  to  use  during 

continued  operations  into  Burma.  Finally,  a  victory  would  be  huge  for  morale  for  the 
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Soldiers  and  bring  some  prestige  for  the  units  back  home. 

Confidence  was  high  for  success  among  British  leadership.  The  intelligence 
report  believed  there  were  no  more  than  four  Japanese  battalions  and  some  divisional 
troops  defending  the  Arakan  coast.  The  Akyab  Island  itself  was  manned  by  a  small 
garrison  and  maintained  limited  communications  with  higher  Japanese  headquarters 
located  in  Burma.  The  British  leadership  believed  success  in  the  operation  was 
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achievable. 

Wavell’s  original  plan  was  named  code-named  Anakin.  The  plan  called  for  a 
combination  of  a  land  attack  moving  north  to  south  to  seize  the  peninsula  and  an 
amphibious  assault  to  seize  the  Akyab  Island.  Although  there  were  many  unanswered 
resource  questions,  the  plan  was  set  for  execution.  The  execution  date  was  set  for  17 
October  when  the  14  Indian  Division  (commanded  by  Major-General  W.L.  Lloyd)  would 
begin  advancing  south  into  the  Arakan  Peninsula. 

The  14  Indian  Division  along  with  portions  of  the  26  Indian  Division  were 
detached  from  Slim’s  command  to  take  part  in  the  offensive.  This  left  Slim  with  his 
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headquarters  and  some  smaller  troop  formations  under  his  eontrol.  What  was  eritieal 
about  this  situation  was  that  the  Commander  of  the  Eastern  Army,  Lieutenant-General 
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N.M.S.  Irwin  deeided  that  a  eorps  headquarters  was  not  needed  to  eontrol  the  offensive. 
Irwin  would  eommand  the  entire  operation,  whieh  at  this  time  ineluded  four  brigades, 
with  his  army  staff  and  not  an  intermediate  eorps  headquarters  in  between.  The 
decision  to  not  assign  a  corps  headquarters  would  later  prove  disastrous  for  both  the 
British  and  for  Irwin’s  career. 

As  October  rolled  into  November,  the  British  continued  the  slow  march  down  the 
Arakan  Peninsula  (see  figure  7).  It  became  obvious  from  the  start  that  success  in  the 
operation  may  not  be  as  easy  as  anticipated.  On  17  November,  Wavell  canceled  the 
amphibious  portion  of  the  operation  due  to  lack  of  boats  and  air  cover.  The  plan  would 
now  be  for  all  land  forces  to  move  south  down  the  Peninsula  and  then  take  the  Akyab 
Islands. 

By  the  end  of  1942,  the  main  effort  of  the  attack,  the  14  Indian  Division,  had 
succeeded  in  moving  down  the  Arakan  Peninsula  and  within  striking  distance  of  the 
Akyab.  Unfortunately  for  the  British,  three  things  occurred  at  this  time.  First,  the  British 
had  over-extended  their  supply  lines  and  were  running  short  in  many  classes  of  supply. 
Second,  Lloyd  and  the  14  Indian  Division  were  mentally  and  physically  exhausted  after 
weeks  of  tough  fighting.  Third,  the  Japanese  began  reinforcing  the  approach  into  Akyab 
with  a  significant  number  of  Soldiers.  They  were  able  to  shift  forces  from  other  areas  in 
Burma  since  this  was  the  only  area  where  the  Allies  were  attacking.  The  combination  of 
these  caused  the  14  Indian  Division  attack  to  culminate  before  reaching  the  Akyab 
Island. 
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Eigure  7.  Eirst  Arakan  Offensive,  1943 

Source:  Robert  Eyman,  Slim:  Master  of  War,  1942-1945  (Eondon:  Constable  and 
Robinson  Ltd.,  2004),  296. 
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With  the  14  Indian  Division  unable  to  eontinue  the  attack,  Wavell  decided  to  send 
more  units  to  force  the  issue.  Five  more  brigades  were  sent  to  take  Akyab  and  placed 
under  control  of  Lloyd.  Again,  Irwin  decided  a  corps  headquarters  was  not  needed  and 
Lloyd  (the  14  Indian  Division  Commander)  now  had  responsibility  for  the  nine 
brigades.^*’ 

The  first  two  months  of  1943  saw  things  go  worse  for  the  British,  with  the 
additional  brigades  simply  reinforcing  failure.  British  Historian  Ray  Callahan  put  the 
situation  in  perspective  when  he  stated,  “The  British  collapse  in  the  Arakan  over  the  next 
month  was  as  bad  as  anything  that  had  happened  in  Malaya  or  Burma. With  events 
spiraling  downhill.  Slim  was  called  to  Calcutta  to  talk  with  General  Irwin. 

At  the  meeting,  Irwin  told  Slim  he  wanted  him  to  go  to  Arakan  and  observe  the 
operations.  Slim  states,  “All  I  was  to  do  now  was  to  look  around,  get  into  the  picture,  and 
report  to  him.”  Slim  would  be  an  observer  and  would  not  have  authority  to  make  any 
decisions  on  the  ground.  During  the  meeting.  Slim  inquired  again  if  a  corps  headquarters 
would  soon  go  to  Arakan,  but  Irwin  reiterated  that  another  headquarters  was  not  needed 
at  this  time.^^ 

It  was  a  difficult  situation  for  Slim.  He  felt  embarrassed  since  he  possessed  no 
authority  and  felt  he  could  be  seen  as  a  spy  for  Irwin. However,  Slim  obeyed  orders  and 
reported  three  key  problems  back  to  Irwin.  The  first  was  that  Lloyd’s  divisional 
headquarters  was  not  resourced  to  command  and  control  nine  brigades.  The  area  of 
operations  was  too  big  and  there  were  too  many  units  for  a  division  headquarters  to 
administer.  The  second  was  morale  was  plummeting  among  the  Soldiers.  In  an  attack 
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which  was  conducted  to  raise  morale;  just  the  opposite  was  now  happening.  Finally,  the 
tactics  currently  being  used  were  entirely  wrong  and  would  never  succeed. 

Soon  after  Slim  gave  this  report  to  Irwin,  the  Japanese  began  a  counteroffensive 
to  push  the  British  back  into  India.  At  the  beginning  of  April,  Irwin  replaced  Lloyd  with 
Major-General  C.  E.  Lomax,  who  was  the  commander  of  the  26  Indian  Division  (Slim’s 
other  former  division).  During  the  same  period.  Slim  was  told  to  move  part  of  his 
headquarters  to  Arakan.  Irwin  told  Slim  he  would  only  control  administrative  matters  in 
the  area  of  operations  and  the  inexperienced  Lomax  would  control  ground  operations, 
reporting  directly  to  Irwin. 

Once  again,  Irwin  had  put  Slim  in  a  precarious  situation.  However,  after  nine  days 
of  this  arrangement.  Slim  was  finally  given  complete  control  in  all  areas.  By  that  time, 
the  only  thing  left  for  Slim  to  plan  and  execute  was  another  withdrawal  back  into  India  (a 
task  he  was  becoming  all  too  familiar  with).  On  1 1  May  1943,  he  again  succeeded  in 
bringing  his  unit  back  into  India,  defeated,  with  a  cost  of  over  5,000  Soldiers  killed  or 
wounded. 

Slim  put  the  repercussions  of  the  Arakan  in  perspective  when  he  stated,  “It  was  no 
use  crying  over  spilt  milk.  In  war  you  have  to  pay  for  your  mistakes,  and  in  Arakan  the 
same  mistakes  had  been  made  again  and  again  until  the  troops  lost  heart.”  After  almost 
a  year  of  determination  and  hard  work  in  attempting  to  transform  a  unit,  it  appeared  that 
Slim  and  the  British  forces  were  baek  to  square  one.  However,  once  again,  the  winds  of 
change  would  soon  blow  favorably  for  Slim. 

On  15  May,  Slim  was  sitting  down  with  some  of  his  senior  staff  officers  for 
dinner.  It  was  a  somber  mood  around  the  table  and  it  would  soon  get  worse.  While  Slim 
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was  eating,  he  reeeived  a  note  from  his  signal  offieer  from  General  Irwin.  Slim  read  the 
note  to  himself;  it  read,  “You  have  been  relieved  of  your  command.  You  will .  .  .  return 

•iq 

to  Calcutta  where  you  will  await  further  posting.”  After  reading  the  note,  he  put  it  into 
his  pocket  and  continued  eating. 

Moments  later,  the  signal  officer  again  came  to  Slim  with  a  note.  Again,  Slim 
read  the  note,  relaxed  and  threw  both  notes  to  his  Chief  of  Staff,  saying,  “I  think  this  calls 
for  the  opening  of  a  bottle  of  port  or  something  if  we  have  one.”"^°  The  second  message 
read,  “Cancel  my  first  message.  I  have  been  relieved  of  my  command  and  you  are  taking 
my  place.  Congratulations,”  signed  Irwin,  Lieutenant  General."^' 

In  a  matter  of  minutes.  Slim  went  from  corps  commander  to  being  relieved  to 
being  the  Eastern  Army  Commander.  His  role  as  Eastern  Army  Commander  did  not  last 
long  as  on  21  May;  General  George  Giffard  was  officially  named  commander  and  Slim 
again  assumed  command  of  the  15  Corps.  The  Giffard-Slim  duo  would  soon  prove  to  be 
a  valuable  combination  in  changing  the  Allies  fortunes  in  Burma. 

'Eield  Marshal  Viscount  William  Slim,  Defeat  into  Victory:  Battling  Japan  in 
Burma  and  India,  1942-1945  (New  York:  Cooper  Square  Press,  2000),  118. 
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CHAPTER  4 


THE  BURMA  CAMPAIGN;  REDEMPTION 
16  OCTOBER  1943  to  14  AUGUST  1945 


Erom  the  beginning,  there  was  an  instant  bond  between  Giffard  and  Slim. 

Geoffrey  Evans  gave  his  analysis  on  why  this  took  place.  He  states, 

Erom  their  first  meeting.  Generals  Giffard  and  Slim  had  a  respect  and  liking  for 
one  another,  largely  because  they  shared  many  of  the  same  characteristics.  Both 
had  complete  integrity;  unassuming,  but  firm  in  their  opinions,  neither  enjoyed 
publicity  of  a  flamboyant  nature;  they  had  the  same  ideas  on  the  exercise  of 
command  and  the  handling  of  their  subordinates;  they  understood  the  soldier,  his 
needs  and  his  training;  both  were  readily  prepared  to  give  the  credit  to  others  that 
was  their  due.  ^ 

It  would  appear  from  Evans’  glowing  words  that  Slim  had  a  senior  leader  who 
shared  the  values  and  love  of  Soldiers  that  he  possessed. 

Giffard  initially  instructed  Slim  to  prepare  his  corps  for  offensive  operations  by 
the  end  of  the  monsoon  season  in  October  1943.  His  new  corps  composition  included  two 
new  full  strength  divisions  (the  5  and  7  Indian  Divisions)  and  part  of  the  81  West  African 
Division  (the  other  units  remained  under  Eastern  Army  control).  In  preparing  them,  he 
first  began  by  improving  their  living  conditions  to  improve  their  morale  while  in  garrison. 
He  next  concentrated  on  building  up  the  units’  depleted  supply  stocks. 

With  morale  and  his  units’  horrible  supply  situation  beginning  to  improve.  Slim 
next  focused  on  training.  Although  the  monsoon  drastically  hindered  the  availability  of 
training  areas.  Slim  continued  to  train  the  corps  for  offensive  operations.  In  early 
October,  Slim  moved  his  divisions  and  his  headquarters  near  the  Arakan  Peninsula  for 
pre  combat  checks  in  anticipation  of  an  offensive.  This  would  be  one  of  his  last  actions  as 


a  corps  commander,  as  days  later  he  relinquished  command  to  Eieutenant  General  Philip 
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Christison.  He  was  told  to  be  in  Calcutta  on  15  October  1943  by  General  Giffard  to 
represent  him  at  a  high  level  meeting.  Slim  was  once  again  without  a  command,  but  that 
would  soon  change. 

When  Slim  arrived  in  Calcutta,  he  was  met  by  Admiral  Louis  Mountbatten  the 
newly  appointed  (as  of  25  August)  Supreme  Commander  of  the  South-East  Asia 
Command  (SEAC).  Although  SEAC  was  not  formally  established  until  16  November 
1943,  Mountbatten  was  in  the  process  of  filling  the  key  billets  for  command.  The 
command  itself  would  be  a  joint  and  combined  organization  with  members  from  Britain 
and  the  United  States  in  its  ranks.  Its  purpose  was  to  command  and  control  all  operations 
in  the  South-East  Asia  theatre,  which  included  the  CBI  area  of  operations."^ 

As  part  of  this  massive  reorganization  effort,  Mountbatten  had  recently  named 
General  Giffard  as  Commander  of  the  1 1  Army  Group.  Giffard  was  responsible  for  all 
British  Commonwealth  land  forces  within  South-East  Asia.  However,  he  currently  had  no 
influence  on  the  Chinese  or  American  forces  in  the  region.^  The  solution  to  this  difficult 
situation  would  come  shortly. 

Mountbatten  was  now  in  need  of  an  Eastern  Army  Commander  to  control  forces 
in  any  future  Burma  offensive.  Obviously,  he  had  heard  from  others  about  Slim’s 
performance  and  potential,  but  15  October  1943  was  the  first  time  they  had  met  each 
other  in  person.  Mountbatten  immediately  took  a  liking  to  Slim  and  offered  him  the 
position.  Slim  was  excited  about  being  offered  the  position,  but  there  appeared  to  be 
some  trepidation  inside  Slim.  He  asked  Mountbatten,  “Won’t  you  have  to  ask  General 
Giffard  first?”  Since  Gifford  was  his  subordinate,  Mountbatten  simply  replied,  “No!”^ 
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With  that  one  word,  Slim  became  an  army  commander.  Before  departing  the 
conference,  Slim  had  one  request  for  Mountbatten.  He  asked  him  if  they  could  change  the 
name  of  Eastern  Army  command.  Slim  felt  the  name  was  now  synonymous  with  defeat 
and  that  a  new  name  would  be  of  assistance  in  improving  morale.  Mountbatten  agreed 
and  the  Eastern  Army  became  the  14  Army,  with  responsibility  for  conducting  land 
operations  in  Burma. 

In  terms  of  task  organization  decisions  within  SEAC,  there  still  remained  one 
question.  How  did  the  Chinese  and  Stilwell  fit  into  the  organization?  Mountbatten  did  not 
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want  to  be  directly  responsible  for  Stilwell  and  the  Chinese.  Perhaps  the  best 
relationship  would  have  the  Chinese  would  fall  under  Giffard  and  the  1 1  Army.^  Thus, 
Giffard  would  then  have  responsibility  for  the  two  principal  forces,  which  would  conduct 
operations  to  retake  Burma.  As  was  the  case  with  most  things  so  far  in  the  campaign,  it 
would  not  be  that  easy. 

When  approached  by  Mountbatten  on  the  subject,  Stilwell  came  up  with 
numerous  excuses  explaining  why  the  Chinese  could  not  be  part  of  the  1 1  Army 
structure.  The  root  of  the  problem  was  that  Stilwell  despised  Giffard  and  in  fact,  the 
feeling  was  mutual.^*’  StilwelTs  stubbornness  was  legendary  and  it  appeared  a  solution 
would  not  come  anytime  soon.  Just  when  it  seemed  this  problem  would  remain  unsolved, 
Stilwell  suddenly  exclaimed,  “I  am  prepared  to  come  under  General  Slim’s  operational 
control  until  I  get  to  Kamaing.”'^  Eor  Stilwell,  the  importance  of  Kamaing,  which  was  in 
northern  Burma,  was  that  at  Kamaing  the  terrain  transitioned  from  very  restrictive  too 
much  more  open.  With  more  open  terrain,  Stilwell  would  have  more  maneuver  options 
available  to  him  and  consequently,  did  not  want  anyone  dictating  his  operations. 
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With  this  proposal,  Slim  reported  to  the  Commander  of  the  1 1  Army  (Giffard)  for 


operations  in  middle  and  southern  Burma  with  his  14  Army  forees.  He  would  report  to 

the  Commander  of  the  SEAC  (Mountbatten)  for  operations  in  northern  Burma  and 

portions  of  China  with  Stilwell’s  forees.  Mountbatten  and  Slim  quiekly  agreed  to  the 

eommand  strueture  and  thereby,  probably  avoided  hours  of  frustrating  negotiations.  In 

summarizing  the  arrangement  and  dealing  with  Stilwell,  Ronald  Lewin  states,  “Sinee 

only  an  extraordinary  eommand  structure,  it  seemed,  could  accommodate  an 
12 

extradordinary  man.” 

In  retrospect.  Slim  discusses  the  arrangement  and  how  he  dealt  with  Stilwell  in 
the  following  passage: 

In  practice,  this  illogical  command  set-up  worked  surprisingly  well.  My  method 
with  Stilwell  was  based  on  what  I’d  learnt  of  him  in  the  Retreat— to  send  him  the 
minimum  of  written  directions,  but,  whenever  I  wanted  anything,  to  fly  over  and 
discuss  it  with  him,  alone.  Stilwell,  talking  things  over  quietly  with  no  one  else 
present,  was  a  much  easier  and  more  likeable  person  than  the  Vinegar  Joe,  with  an 
audience.  Alone  I  never  found  him  unreasonable  or  obstructive.  I  think  I  told  him 
to  do  something  he  did  not  approve  of  on  only  two  or  three  occasions,  and  on 
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each  he  confirmed,  I  will  not  say  willingly,  but  with  good  grace.” 

When  Slim  took  command  of  the  14  Army,  he  knew  he  only  had  a  matter  of  a  few 
months,  if  not  weeks,  to  prepare  his  unit  to  go  back  on  the  offensive.  He  arrived  at  the 
headquarters  and  the  first  thing  he  did  was  keep  the  current  staff  that  was  in  place  at  this 
time.  This  first  decision  immediately  raised  the  morale  of  the  staff  officers,  who 
anticipated  being  replaced  with  Slim’s  old  staff  once  he  took  command.  Slim  describes 
his  rationale, 

I  do  not  believe  in  the  system,  so  popular  in  the  war,  of  commanders  when 
promoted  taking  with  them  from  the  formations  they  leave,  the  cream  of  their 
staffs.  These  traveling  circuses,  grouped  round  particular  generals,  cause  a  great 
deal  of  heartburning  and  confusion.  Not  only  is  the  subordinate  headquarters 
skimmed  of  its  best  officers,  but  in  the  higher,  a  number  of  efficient  and  worthy 
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officers  are  abruptly  thrown  out  to  make  room  for  neweomers.  I  am  not  at  all  sure 
either  that  the  praetiee  is  good  for  the  generals  eoneerned  themselves. 

As  was  the  ease  when  he  took  eommand  of  the  14  Corps,  Slim  determined  what 

were  the  key  problems  within  the  Army.  More  importantly,  he  determined  what 

problems,  he  as  the  Army  Commander,  should  seek  to  fix.  Again,  he  knew  he  had 

preeious  little  time  to  develop  solutions  and  then  implement  them.  Slim  found  himself  in 

a  familiar  situation  in  trying  to  piek  up  the  pieees  of  a  deeimated  unit. 

In  his  analysis.  Slim  believed  the  14  Army  had  three  problems  it  had  to  fix,  or  as 

Slim  said,  “I  found  myself  eonfronted  by  three  major  anxieties— supply,  health,  and 

morale.”'^  Eaeh  of  these  was  instrumental  in  the  past  in  eausing  defeat  for  the  British  in 

Burma.  Slim  knew  without  addressing  eaeh  problem,  his  unit  would  almost  assuredly  not 

break  the  ehain  of  humiliating  defeats. 

Slim  believed  the  area  of  supply  would  infiuenee  the  remainder  of  the  Burma 
Campaign  the  most.  He  states,  “I  knew  the  eampaign  in  Burma  would  above  all  be  a 
supply  and  transport  problem,  and  I  was  determined  to  get  the  best  possible  man  to  take 
eharge  of  that  side  for  me.”^^  That  man  turned  out  to  be  Major  General  “Alf’  Snelling, 
who  was  one  of  few  offieers  brought  to  the  headquarters  from  the  outside.  Slim  had 
worked  with  Snelling  in  the  past  and  was  impressed  with  his  prior  performanee. 

Slim  gave  his  intent  and  Snelling  immediately  began  taekling  the  problem. 
Snelling  had  three  tasks  he  would  have  to  aeeomplish  to  solve  the  overall  problem.  First, 
he  had  to  determine  what  shortages  existed  within  the  14  Army  in  all  elasses  of  supply. 
Seeond,  onee  he  identified  these  shortages,  he  had  to  proeure  the  items.  Finally,  and  the 
most  diffieult  task,  was  transporting  them  to  the  right  unit.  This  had  been  a  eritieal 
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problem  for  the  British  since  the  loss  of  the  Rangoon  port,  which  forced  them  to  transport 
supplies  entirely  by  the  poor  land  transportation  networks  in  the  region. 

There  were  many  shortages  of  supplies  and  equipment  within  the  14  Army.  As 
Slim  put  it,  “We  were  below  our  needs  in  most  forms  of  equipment,  notably  vehicles, 
wireless  sets,  ambulances,  and  medical  stores.  In  fact,  we  were  short  of  everything.” 

The  two  most  critical  areas  were  in  ammunition  and  food. 

In  the  area  of  ammunition,  the  British  found  that  the  jungle  environment  required 
more  amounts  of  ammunition  than  in  other  types  of  terrain.  Further  accentuating  the 
problem  was  that  the  British  placed  operations  in  the  CBI  Theater  as  their  lowest  priority. 
The  combination  of  needing  more  and  receiving  less  made  for  the  following  shortages: 
rifle  ammunition  short  26  percent,  sten  and  tommy-gun  ammunition  short  75  percent, 
two-  and  three-inch  mortar  ammunition  short  25  percent,  twenty-five-pounder  high 
explosive  rounds  short  42  percent,  and  5.5  inch  high  explosive  rounds  short  86  percent.'^ 
Two  distant  factors  caused  the  problems  in  the  food  arena.  The  first  was  the 
overall  complexity  in  feeding  the  numerous  divergent  groups,  which  comprised  the  14 
Army.  Snelling  found  there  were  some  thirty  different  ration  scales  in  the  14  Army. 
Among  the  Indians,  which  comprised  a  large  majority  of  the  Army,  these  scales  differed 
by  religion  and  district  of  origin.'^  British  Soldiers  would  eat  anything  (although 
preferring  fresh  meat),  while  members  of  the  Hindu  religion  would  not  eat  tinned  meat. 
This  was  just  one  of  the  many  quirks  of  menu  planning  logisticians  dealt  with. 

The  second  factor  was  that  shipping  fresh  food  across  any  significant  distance  in 
the  heat  and  humidity  caused  most  items  to  spoil  before  reaching  the  front  lines.  After 
earlier  attempts  to  ship  food  ended  in  failure,  most  logisticians  did  not  try  to  ship  food 
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anymore.  Consequently,  Soldiers  in  the  rear  areas  were  eating  very  well  compared  to 
their  fellow  Soldiers  in  the  front  lines.  Slim  found  this  out  early  in  his  command.  He 
states,  “The  question  was,  ‘Were  the  men,  especially  in  the  forward  areas,  getting  them?’ 
The  answer  was,  as  I  had  suspected,  ‘No.”’^° 

After  determining  specific  shortages,  Snelling  had  to  procure  the  quantities  he 

needed.  It  became  clear  after  some  investigative  work  that  most  of  the  shortage  items 

were  in  India.  The  problem  was  getting  them  out  of  the  supply  depots,  which  were 

controlled  by  the  Indian  government.  The  reason  why  they  did  not  leave  the  depots  was 

2 1 

because  of  the  purchasing  procedures  between  the  Indian  and  British  governments. 

India  still  used  a  peacetime  procurement  system,  which  was  heavily  laden  in  paperwork, 
causing  delays.  Upon  taking  command.  Slim  and  Snelling  presented  this  problem  with  a 
viable  solution  to  British  leadership.  The  new  system  was  adopted  and  the  result  was  a 
more  efficient  and  timely  procurement  system.  With  supplies  now  more  readily  available, 
Snelling  needed  to  complete  the  last  task  to  solve  the  overall  problem— transport. 

The  transport  problem  is  best  summarized  by  Slim’s  following  comment, 
“Inadequate  railways,  shortage  of  motor  transport,  few  roads  and  those  at  the  mercy  of 
climate,  to  say  nothing  of  enemy  actions,  made  the  movement  of  men  and  supplies  a 
constant  anxiety.”  Slim  wanted  this  anxiety  relieved  as  much  as  possible  and  gave  the 
mission  to  Snelling  and  his  engineers. 

The  14  Army  did  not  inherit  an  entirely  new  problem.  After  the  Japanese  attacked 
into  Burma  in  1942,  steps  were  taken  to  improve  the  transportation  network  inside  India, 
thus  allowing  it  to  act  as  a  base  for  future  operations  into  Burma.  The  14  Army  focus 
would  be  improving  the  transportation  network  from  inner  India  to  the  front  lines.  It  was 
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a  momentous  task,  but  one  that  had  to  be  aeeomplished  to  give  the  Allies  any  chanee  of 
retaking  Burma. 

To  aeeomplish  the  task,  the  14  Army  began  by  building  three  all-weather  roads 
from  the  supply  areas  to  the  frontlines.  This  was  done  primarily  by  huge  amounts  of 
Indian  labor  and  a  good  dose  of  ingenuity.  In  terms  of  the  laborers.  Slim  paid  them  the 
following  tribute. 

These  three  roads  were  piek,  shovel,  and  basket  roads,  made  by  human  labour, 
with  an  almost  laughable  laek  of  maehinery.  The  men  who  built  them  worked 
under  the  most  arduous  eonditions  of  elimate  and  with  the  most  elementary  seale 
of  aceommodation.  Without  this  contribution  we  should  never  have  built  either 
the  roads  or  the  airfields  that  were  vital  for  the  Burma  campaign  and  for  the 
supply  of  China. 

When  Slim  mentions  the  building  of  airfields,  he  touches  on  the  other  means  of 
supplying  forward  units.  In  the  early  days  of  Slim’s  command,  there  were  minimal  sorties 
for  use  in  transporting  supplies.  However,  as  the  offensive  campaign  began  in  earnest, 
more  aircraft  became  available  for  supply  missions.  The  combination  of  air  transport  and 
the  developing  road  network  would  later  prove  sufficient  in  getting  the  necessary  classes 
of  supply  to  the  front  line  Soldiers. 

Slim’s  second  anxiety  when  taking  command  was  the  health  issues  within  the  14 

Army.  The  health  of  Soldiers  was  a  critical  determinant  to  placing  combat  power  on  the 

ground.  Slim  describes  the  seriousness  of  the  problem  in  the  following  passage. 

In  1943,  for  every  man  evacuated  with  wounds  we  had  one  hundred  and  twenty 
evacuated  sick.  The  annual  malaria  rate  alone  was  eighty-four  per  cent  per  annum 
of  the  total  strength  of  the  army  and  still  higher  among  the  forward  troops.  Next  to 
malaria  came  a  high  incidence  of  dysentery,  followed  in  this  gruesome  order  of 
precedence  by  skin  diseases  and  a  mounting  tale  of  mite  or  jungle  typhus,  a 
particularly  fatal  disease.  At  this  time,  the  sick  rate  of  men  evacuated  from  their 
units  rose  to  over  twelve  per  thousand  per  day.  A  simple  calculation  showed  me 
that  in  a  matter  of  months  at  this  rate  my  army  would  have  melted  away.  Indeed, 
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it  was  doing  so  under  my  eyes. 
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In  solving  this  problem,  which  threatened  to  slowly  destroy  his  army,  Slim  again 
looked  to  Snelling  and  his  senior  medical  staff.  The  first  thing  they  discovered  was  that, 
as  was  the  case  in  most  all  others  areas,  the  Burma  theater  was  last  in  the  priority  for 
medical  units,  doctors,  nurses  and  equipment.  Slim  knew  this  was  not  going  to  change, 
so  he  focused  his  staff  on  potential  solutions,  which  included  obtainable  resources. 

Snelling  and  the  staff  came  up  with  a  group  of  four  actions,  which  slowly,  but 
steadily  showed  positive  results  in  reducing  the  effects  of  health  on  Soldier  combat 
readiness.  This  is  shown  by  the  drop  in  the  ratio  of  cases  of  sickness  to  battle  casualty 
from  120;  1  when  they  first  started  the  program  to  a  ratio  of  20;  1  within  a  year  and  finally 
to  6;  1  when  the  campaign  ended.  The  first  of  these  actions  was  utilizing  the  latest 

medical  research  and  drugs  in  fighting  disease.  Although  the  supply  system  was  slow  in 
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getting  these  “remedies”  into  theater,  they  were  critical  in  saving  innumerable  lives. 

The  second  action  was  the  establishment  of  Malaria  Forward  Treatment  units  (small  field 
hospitals)  located  behind  the  front  lines  to  treat  malaria  victims.  In  the  past.  Soldiers  were 
evacuated  hundreds  of  miles  away  into  the  rear  area.  This  evacuation  process  resulted  in 
the  soldier’s  condition  becoming  worse,  added  more  congestion  to  the  already  crowded 
road  network,  and  on  the  average  resulted  in  the  Soldier  not  returning  to  his  old  unit  for  at 
least  five  months.  Once  this  new  system  was  emplaced.  Soldiers  were  evacuated  to  the 
treatment  unit  within  twenty-four  hours  and  would  normally  return  to  his  unit  in  three 
weeks.  With  the  availability  of  combat  Soldiers  at  a  premium  for  both  forces,  the 
drastic  reduction  in  the  time  it  took  a  Soldier  to  return  to  his  unit  was  invaluable.  The 
third  factor  was  the  growing  capability  of  air  evacuation  to  transport  not  only  health 
casualties,  but  battle  casualties  as  well.  As  the  British  became  more  experienced  with 
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using  air  evacuation,  their  system  looked  very  similar  to  the  procedures  currently  used  by 
the  U.S.  Army  in  evacuating  casualties  on  the  ground.  Once  a  Soldier  was  diagnosed  with 
a  serious  ailment,  he  would  board  a  small  Moth,  Auster,  or  L5  airplane  located  near  the 
treatment  unit  and  arrive  at  a  transfer  point  some  ten  to  forty  miles  to  the  rear  of  the  front 
line.  From  there,  the  Soldier  would  board  a  Dakota  airplane  and  fly  to  a  general  hospital 
for  care.  Slim,  emphasizing  the  importance  of  air  evacuation  states,  “Air  evacuation  did 
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more  in  the  Fourteenth  Army  to  save  lives  than  any  other  agency.” 

The  final  factor  in  reducing  the  effects  of  health  problems  within  the  14  Army 
was  leader  involvement.  Slim  insisted  his  leaders  ensured  that  their  Soldiers  dressed 
properly,  took  the  proper  medicines,  and  practiced  good  hygiene  habits.  He  then  backed 
up  his  words  by  visiting  units  to  check  their  compliance  with  his  orders.  If  he  did  not  find 
compliance.  Slim  immediately  fired  the  commander  of  the  unit.  As  he  states,  “I  only  had 
to  sack  three,  by  then  the  rest  had  got  my  meaning.”  With  the  final  piece  of  the  solution 
in  place,  the  impact  of  health  dramatically  dropped,  although  it  remained  a  concern 
throughout  the  campaign. 

Slim’s  final  anxiety  was  the  state  of  morale  within  the  14  Army.  Slim  states, 
“There  was  no  doubt  that  the  disasters  in  Arakan,  following  an  unbroken  record  of  defeat, 
had  brought  morale  in  large  sections  of  the  army  to  a  dangerously  low  ebb.”^"^  Slim  knew 
that  if  his  forces  had  any  chance  at  all  to  defeat  the  Japanese  and  retake  Burma,  morale 
must  improve  quickly  throughout  the  ranks.  In  determining  where  to  start  in  this  most 
difficult  task,  he  began  with  himself. 

Slim  discusses  how  he  began  the  process  of  improving  morale  with  the  following 
comments,  “So  when  I  took  command,  I  sat  quietly  down  to  work  out  this  business  of 
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morale.  I  came  to  certain  conclusions,  based  not  on  any  theory  that  I  had  studied,  but  on 
some  experience  and  a  good  deal  of  hard  thinking.  It  was  on  these  conclusions  that  I  set 
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out  consciously  to  raise  the  fighting  spirit  of  my  army.” 

Throughout  history,  there  have  been  many  leaders  who  have  addressed  the  issue 
of  morale  within  an  individual  Soldier  and  within  a  unit.  They  have  specifically  given 
their  definitions  of  morale  and  how  to  improve  morale  in  an  organization.  Of  these 
leaders,  few  have  truly  delved  intellectually  into  the  subject  as  much  as  Slim.  An  example 
of  this  is  portrayed  in  his  explanation  of  morale  and  his  belief  on  the  foundations  of 
morale.  He  explains. 

Morale  is  a  state  of  mind.  It  is  that  intangible  force  which  will  move  a  whole 
group  of  men  to  give  their  last  ounce  to  achieve  something,  without  counting  the 
cost  to  themselves;  that  makes  them  feel  they  are  part  of  something  greater  than 
themselves.  If  they  are  to  feel  that,  their  morale  must,  if  it  is  to  endure— and  the 
essence  of  morale  is  that  it  should  endure— have  certain  foundations.  These 
foundations  are  spiritual,  intellectual,  and  material,  and  that  is  the  order  of  their 
importance.  Spiritual  first,  because  only  spiritual  foundations  can  stand  real  strain. 
Next  intellectual,  because  men  are  swayed  by  reason  as  well  as  feeling.  Material 
last— important,  but  last— because  the  very  highest  kinds  of  morale  are  often  met 
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when  material  conditions  are  lowest. 

In  discussing  these  foundations.  Slim  further  dissected  each  to  address  their 
critical  components.  In  terms  of  a  spiritual  foundation.  Slim  used  the  word  not  in  its 
religious  meaning,  but  as  a  belief  in  a  cause.  However,  he  did  believe  religion  had  always 
been  a  strong  foundation  in  military  morale  and  would  continue  to  be  so.  Slim  felt  there 
were  four  components  within  the  spiritual  foundation.  First,  there  must  be  a  great  and 
noble  object  or  cause  that  is  morally  understood  within  the  Soldier  and  unit.  Second,  its 
achievement  must  be  vital  or  necessary.  Third,  the  method  chosen  to  achieve  the  object 
must  be  active  and  aggressive.  Finally,  the  Soldier  must  feel  his  actions  contribute 
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directly  to  the  attainment  of  the  object.  In  other  words,  he  must  have  a  sense  of  purpose 
inside  himself 

In  the  area  of  intellectual  foundation,  Slim  believed  there  were  three  components. 
First,  the  Soldier  must  believe  in  his  mind  that  the  object  is  attainable.  Second,  the 
Soldier  must  see  that  his  unit  is  an  efficient  one,  which  is  focused  on  an  attainable  object. 
Finally,  the  Soldier  must  have  confidence  in  his  leaders  and  believe  his  leaders  have  his 
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best  interests  at  heart. 

In  the  last  foundation,  material.  Slim  listed  three  components.  First,  the  Soldier 
must  feel  he  will  get  fair  treatment  from  his  commanders  and  the  army  as  a  whole. 
Second,  the  Soldier  must  be  provided  the  best  weapons  and  equipment  available  for  the 
task.  Finally,  every  soldier’s  living  and  working  conditions  must  be  made  as  comfortable 
as  possible. 

Slim  knew  the  above  were  only  words  and  now  sought  to  put  these  words  into 
actions.  These  actions,  if  successfully  combined  would  create  the  environment  that  raised 
morale  within  the  individual  Soldier.  As  an  individual  soldier’s  morale  improved,  there 
would  be  a  direct  correlation  to  the  increase  in  morale  in  the  soldier’s  unit.  Slim  knew 
this  could  not  be  accomplished  overnight. 

In  his  quest  to  raise  morale  within  the  army.  Slim  began  with  the  action  he  had 
done  throughout  his  military  career— he  talked  to  Soldiers.  Slim  would  talk  to  complete 
units,  collections  of  officers,  staff  sections,  and  individual  Soldiers.  Slim  summed  up  his 
initial  period  of  command  in  the  following  statement,  “Whenever  I  could  get  away  from 
my  headquarters,  and  that  throughout  the  campaign  was  about  a  third  of  the  time,  I  was  in 
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these  first  few  months  more  like  a  parliamentary  candidate  than  a  general— except  that  I 
never  made  a  promise. 

Slim  did  not  made  promises  in  his  talks,  but  he  did  focus  on  the  spiritual, 
intellectual,  and  material  foundations  of  morale.  Slim  would  begin  his  discussions  by 
addressing  the  material  foundations  of  war.  These  included  the  obvious  areas,  such  as 
food,  mail,  pay,  beer,  leave,  and  discussing  when  they  would  be  going  home.  Once  he 
had  their  attention,  he  would  shift  his  talk  into  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  foundations."^' 

In  particular,  he  focused  on  ensuring  his  Soldiers  understood  what  the  object  of 
their  fighting  was,  that  the  objective  was  attainable,  and  how  they  would  obtain  it.  In  no 
uncertain  terms.  Slim  told  his  Soldiers  that  the  object  was  not  to  defend  India  from 
Japanese  attack  or  even  reoccupy  Burma.  The  object  was  the  complete  destruction  of  the 
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Japanese  Army  through  violent  offensive  action  and  was  truly  obtainable. 

Again,  Slim  knew  that  these  words  to  his  Soldiers  were  not  enough.  These  words 
must  be  followed  with  quick  positive  deeds.  In  the  upcoming  months,  these  deeds 
included;  (1)  increased  Soldier  patrolling  to  build  individual  confidence  and  squash  the 
myth  that  the  Japanese  owned  the  jungles,  (2)  conducting  unit  offensive  operations 
against  out-manned  enemy  positions  to  build  unit  confidence  and  squash  the  myth  of 
Japanese  superiority  (Slim  was  careful  to  ensure  the  force  ratios  were  always 
significantly  in  his  favor  before  conducting  these  early  attacks.),  (3)  publishing  a  theater 
newspaper  to  increase  pride  amongst  units,  (4)  building  new  rest  and  reinforcement 
(training)  camps  to  re-energize  tired  Soldiers  and  improve  the  fighting  skills  of  others,  (5) 
raising  the  standard  of  discipline  throughout  the  14  Army— Slim  tasked  his  commanders 
to  focus  on  saluting,  appearance,  and  bearing  within  their  units,  and  (6)  procuring  as 
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much  new  equipment  as  possible  for  his  Soldiers,  despite  the  faet  that  the  theater  was 
eertainly  low  in  priority. 

The  above  aetions  eombined  with  Slim’s  words  began  to  raise  the  morale 
throughout  the  Army.  Slim  states,  “We  translated  my  rough  notes  on  the  foundations  of 
morale,  spiritual,  intelleetual,  and  material  into  a  fighting  spirit  for  our  men  and  a 
eonfidenee  in  themselves  and  their  leaders  that  was  to  impress  our  friends  and  surprise 
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our  enemies. 

As  Slim  was  in  the  midst  of  preparing  his  army  for  future  operations,  Mountbatten 
was  determining  what  those  exaet  operations  would  be.  In  November  1943,  Mountbatten 
deeided  on  a  eombination  of  seven  operations  for  exeeution  in  the  upeoming  months. 
These  operations  were:  (1)  eonduet  an  amphibious  assault  with  the  33  Corps  to  seize  the 
Andaman  Islands,  (2)  eonduet  an  attaek  with  the  15  Corps  to  seeure  key  terrain  on  the 
Arakan  Peninsula  to  faeilitate  seizing  Akyab  Island,  (3)  eonduet  an  attaek  with  4  Corps  to 
seize  key  terrain  aeross  the  Chindwin  River,  (4)  eonduet  an  attaek  with  Chinese  forees 
under  the  eommand  of  Stilwell  on  the  northern  font  to  seeure  the  Moguang-Myikyina 
area,  (5)  eonduet  an  attaek  with  Chinese  forees  from  Yunnan  on  the  northern  front 
towards  the  towns  of  Bharmo  and  Lashio,  (6)  eonduet  an  airborne  assault  with  the  50 
Paraehute  Brigade  to  seize  Indaw  with  a  subsequent  link-up  operation  with  the  26  Indian 
Division  that  would  be  flown  to  Indaw  with  air  assets,  (7)  utilize  long-range  penetration 
groups  (eommanded  by  General  Orde  Wingate)  to  out  oommunioation  lines  in  Indaw  to 
support  the  airborne  assault  and  support  the  British  and  Chinese  attaoks  on  the  northern 
front. 
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Mountbatten’s  proposed  operations  were  aeeepted  by  the  Combined  Chiefs  of 
Staff  in  late  November,  but  still  needed  the  approval  of  Chiang-Kai-Shek  and  required 
shipping  and  landing  eraft  from  Europe  before  they  eould  begin  exeeution.  In  days, 
Mountbatten  found  he  was  not  sueeessful  in  either  eount.  First,  Mountbatten  lost  his 
shipping  and  landing  eraft  when  the  Normandy  Invasion  went  into  more  serious  planning 
and  preparation  stages.  Seeond,  Chiang-Kai-Shek  deeided  he  would  not  approve  the  use 
of  Chinese  forees  from  Yunnan  as  Mountbatten  planned.  The  SEAC  would  go  baek  to 
reassess  their  options.  Additionally,  Mountbatten  found  the  Ameriean  leadership  was 
putting  inereasing  pressure  to  avoid  any  operations  designed  to  retake  Burma  and  instead 
foeus  all  assets  to  assist  the  Chinese  in  the  north.  It  felt  the  quiekest  way  to  defeat  the 
Japanese  was  through  China  and  not  Burma. 

Mountbatten  and  his  planners  deeided  that  they  would  trim  the  operations  from 
the  original  seven  to  four.  The  four,  whieh  subsequently  won  formal  approval  on  14 
January  1944  were  the  15  Corps  attaek  on  the  Arakan,  the  attaek  by  the  4  Corps  to  the 
Chindwin  River,  the  attaek  of  StilwelTs  forees  to  seize  the  Myitkyina-Mogaung  area,  and 
the  use  Wingate’s  forees  to  support  the  Stilwell  operation.  In  analyzing  the  potential 
impaet  of  these  operations,  Mountbatten  stated,  “None  of  these  eould  result  in  a  big 
strategie  vietory;  nor  eould  they  aehieve  any  of  the  major  objeetives  laid  down  in  my 
original  direetive  from  the  Prime  Minister. 

Despite  Mountbatten’s  diseontent,  the  orders  eame  quiekly  to  Slim  for  immediate 
exeeution.  The  first  operation  affeeting  Slim’s  seope  was  the  attaek  of  15  Corps  down  the 
Arakan  Peninsula.  In  aetuality,  this  attaek  had  its  origins  soon  after  Slim  took  eommand 
in  Oetober  1943.  At  this  time,  the  15  Corps  began  ereeping  down  the  peninsula,  with 
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the  goal  of  building  confidence  as  well  as  seizing  ground  to  facilitate  future  operations. 
By  the  time  the  group  of  four  operations  was  approved,  the  15  Corps  was  in  position  to 
seize  the  key  Maungdaw-Buthidaung  Road  (see  figure  8).  As  Slim  executed  his  plan,  his 
opponents  would  soon  execute  their  plans. 

In  the  summer  of  1943,  the  Japanese  began  planning  their  strategy  for  the  near 
and  far  term.  A  number  of  factors  influenced  a  decision  to  begin  offensive  operations  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  to  seize  key  parts  of  India.  First,  in  the  early  months  of  1943, 
the  Allies  used  the  long-range  penetration  groups  (led  by  Wingate)  to  infiltrate  behind 
Japanese  lines  in  northern  Burma  and  harass  their  supply  lines.  It  is  debatable  how 
successful  these  attacks  truly  were,  but  they  did  plant  some  seeds  of  vulnerability  in  the 
minds  of  the  Japanese  leadership.  These  seeds  grew  into  thoughts  that  perhaps,  their 
defense  may  not  be  strong  enough  to  achieve  their  goals  in  the  theater.  Consequently,  a 
new  offensive  was  needed  to  achieve  their  final  objectives.  Second,  the  Japanese 
anticipated  an  Allied  offensive  was  imminent.  They  believed  the  area  around  Imphal 
would  be  the  start  point  for  this  offensive.  If  the  Japanese  could  grab  the  initiative  and 
take  Imphal,  the  Allied  window  of  opportunity  for  an  offensive  would  close. 

The  Japanese,  much  like  the  Allies,  debated  long  and  hard  on  what  shape  their 
offensive  would  take.  On  7  August  1943,  the  Japanese  offensive  plan  gained  approval 
and  preparations  began  for  operations  to  begin  at  the  beginning  of  1944.  The  offense 
would  consist  of  two  phases.  In  phase  one,  called  Ha-Go,  the  Japanese  would  send  two 
divisions  north  up  the  Arakan  Peninsula.  The  Japanese  believed  this  movement  would 
cause  the  Allies  to  send  their  reserves  down  the  Peninsula  to  counter  the  Japanese 
maneuver.  The  Japanese  felt  they  could  then  fix  these  forces  so  they  could  not  be  used 
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Eigure  8.  Second  Arakan  Campaign  1944 
Source:  Robert  Eyman,  Slim:  Master  of  War,  1942-1945  (Eondon;  Constable  and 
Robinson  Ltd.,  2004),  291. 
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against  the  main  effort  of  the  seeond  phase  of  the  operation.  In  phase  two,  ealled  U-Go, 

the  Japanese  would  eonduet  two  simultaneous  attaeks  a  eouple  of  weeks  after  the  start  of 

Ha-Go.  A  supporting  attaek  of  two  divisions  would  attaek  to  fix  Stilwell’s  forces  in  the 

north  in  order  to  ensure  these  forces  could  not  counterattack  into  the  flank  of  the  main 

effort  of  Ha-Go.  This  main  effort,  consisting  of  two  divisions,  had  the  tasks  of  destroying 

all  Allied  forces  around  Imphal  and  seizing  the  key  supply  depots  in  the  area,  thus 

depriving  the  Allies  of  their  springboard  for  their  offensive  into  Burma. 

This  plan  had  some  inherent  risks  to  it.  However,  the  Japanese  were  so  confident 

in  their  superiority  over  the  Allies  they  would  assume  these  risks.  The  first  risk  was 

because  of  the  distances  involved,  there  would  not  be  mutual  support  between  the  key 

Japanese  formations.  The  Allies  could  exploit  these  boundaries,  if  they  could  find  them. 

This  was,  however,  a  big  if,  considering  the  current  state  of  Allied  intelligence.  The 

second  risk  (hinging  on  a  gamble)  was  that  the  majority  of  forces  would  only  take  a 

limited  amount  of  supplies  with  them  on  the  attack  and  would  not  be  resupplied  by 

Japanese  units.  Slim  states  their  rationale  in  the  following  comments. 

The  operation  was  planned  to  a  strict  time-table  under  which  the  total  destruction 
of  the  British  forces  was  billed  to  be  completed  in  ten  days.  The  Japanese 
arrangements  were  based  on  capturing  our  supplies  and  our  motor  transport  by 
that  time,  and  thence  onwards  using  them.  So  confident  of  success  were  they  that 
they  brought  with  them,  in  addition  to  considerable  artillery,  units  of  gunners 
without  guns  to  take  over  ours.  None  of  our  transport  was  to  be  destroyed;  it  was 
all  wanted  intact  for  the  march  on  Delhi. 

Days  after  the  Allies  approved  their  final  plans  for  their  offensive,  the  Japanese 
did  the  same  on  19  January  1944.  The  first  phase  of  the  offensive  (Ha-Go)  would  start 
between  the  middle  of  February  and  early  March  to  ensure  a  completion  date  by  the  mid- 
April,  before  the  start  of  the  monsoon  season.  In  the  upcoming  days,  the  Japanese  began 
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to  get  nervous  as  Slim’s  15  Corps  began  making  good  progress  down  the  Peninsula.  This 
nervousness  translated  into  aetion,  when  the  Japanese  deeided  to  begin  Ha-Go  on  4 
February,  weeks  early  of  their  antieipated  start. 

Onee  again,  the  Japanese  let  their  overeonfidenee  greatly  shape  their  deeision- 
making  abilities.  In  the  original  Ha-Go  plan,  they  planned  for  two  divisions  to  eonduet 
the  attaek.  At  the  beginning  of  February,  only  one  division  was  available  to  eonduet  the 
attaek.  The  Japanese  deeided  that  the  one  division  was  suffieient  to  draw  in  Slim’s 
reserve  and  then  fix  it  so  it  eould  not  be  used  later  at  Imphal.  The  Japanese,  when 
analyzing  their  opponent  let  their  numerous  early  sueeesses  in  Burma  infiuenee  their 
opinion  on  their  eapabilities,  or  laek  thereof. 

This  deeision  would  have  one  other  impaet.  The  original  plan  had  a  gap  of 
roughly  two  weeks  between  the  start  of  the  phases.  The  rationale  was  that  Ha-Go  would 
draw  the  reserves  in  and  with  U-Go  eoming  on  its  heels  there  would  not  be  suffieient 
time  for  the  Allied  forees  to  again  move  north  and  infiuenee  the  battle.  With  Ha-Go 
moving  up  two  weeks  and  U-Go  still  starting  as  originally  seheduled,  the  gap  was  now  at 
least  a  month.  This  gap  would  prove  later  to  have  a  tremendous  impaet  on  the  end  result 
of  the  Japanese  offensive. 

The  Japanese  55th  Division  began  its  attaek  at  2300  on  3  February  1944  with 
approximately  8,000  Soldiers  (see  figure  9).  The  15  Corps  had  reeeived  numerous 
warnings  of  this  attaek  almost  two  weeks  earlier.  Yet,  the  Japanese  aehieved  taetieal 
surprise  and  within  ten  hours,  the  main  body  of  the  attaek  traveled  a  distanee  of  twelve 
miles  through  very  diffieult  terrain.  It  appeared  that  the  Japanese  had  every  reason  to  be 
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Figure  9.  Japanese  Ha-Go  Offensive,  February  1944 
Source:  Miehael  Calvert,  Slim  (New  York:  Ballantine  Books,  Inc.,  1973),  71. 
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over-confident  and  that  even  one  division  was  more  than  enough  to  accomplish  the  task 
and  purpose. 

By  6  February  1944,  the  Japanese  had  fixed  the  British  forward  defenses  held  by 
the  5  and  7  Indian  Divisions  inflicting  heavy  casualties.  As  they  were  fixing  at  the  front, 
the  Japanese  used  the  majority  of  their  combat  power  to  make  a  penetration  on  the 
eastern  flank  and  begin  to  envelopment  Slim’s  forces  from  the  rear.  In  the  past,  these 
Japanese  actions  would  be  the  signal  for  the  British  to  immediately  withdraw  and 
abandon  their  defensive  positions.  However,  this  time,  British  leadership  and  improved 
Soldier  morale  and  confidence  would  reverse  this  trend. 

Slim  told  his  commanders  to  immediately  form  a  type  of  defense  called  an 
“administrative  box.”  It  was  a  tactic  Slim  had  conceived  over  the  past  months.  This  type 
of  defense  is  similar  in  thought  to  the  U.S.  Army  doctrine  of  a  strongpoint  defense.  In  the 
administrative  box,  all  units  (including  combat  service  support)  would  assume  a  360 
degree  defensive  perimeter  to  repel  attacks  from  the  enemy.  In  Slim’s  version  of  the 
concept,  these  units  would  be  resupplied  by  air  to  ensure  each  unit  had  sufficient 
resources  to  continue  its  defense. 

From  6  to  24  February  1944,  Slim’s  administrative  box  repelled  the  Japanese 
attacks  through  the  use  of  air  and  a  new  found  confidence  and  fighting  spirit  displayed  by 
his  Soldiers  (see  figure  10).  During  this  period.  Slim  sent  two  more  divisions  into  the 
Arakan  to  engage  the  Japanese.  This  made  a  total  of  six  divisions  deployed  in  the  Arakan 
to  battle  the  single  Japanese  division.  In  total,  almost  180,000  British  troops  were 
deployed  into  the  peninsula,  although  not  all  of  them  were  involved  in  combat. 
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Eigure  10.  Japanese  Attaek  on  Arakan,  Eebruary  1944 
Source:  Geoffrey  Evans,  Slim  as  Military  Commander  (Eondon;  D.  Van  Nostrand  Ine., 
1969),  138. 

Einally  on  24  Eebruary  1944,  the  Japanese  55th  Division  deeided  to  withdraw 
south  down  the  peninsula.  At  the  time  of  the  withdrawal,  the  Japanese  were  short  of 
ammunition,  many  Soldiers  were  starving,  and  they  had  sustained  over  5,000  easualties 
out  of  the  8,000  Soldiers  who  began  the  assault.^^  It  would  mark  the  first  time  the 
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Japanese  had  lost  a  major  engagement  to  the  British.  Yet,  despite  the  bleak  outeome,  the 

Japanese  division  had  in  essenee  aoeomplished  the  initial  part  of  their  purpose.  They  had 

persuaded  Slim  to  send  many  of  his  reserve  forees  to  meet  the  Japanese.  Time  would  tell 

if  they  eould  fix  these  and  ensure  they  eould  not  influenee  the  U-Go  offensive. 

For  the  British,  the  victory  had  huge  repercussions.  Geoffrey  Evans  sums  up  the 

importance  of  the  victory  for  the  British  and  Slim  himself.  He  states. 

The  outcome  of  the  “Second  Arakan  Campaign,”  as  it  is  termed  was  a  great 
tactical  victory  for  Slim.  His  ideas  on  how  to  defeat  the  Japanese  and  his  training 
methods  had  proved  correct;  his  foresight  in  preparing  the  ground  organization  for 
air  supply  to  be  available  at  short  notice  made  it  possible  not  only  to  dispense 
with  lines  of  communication  temporarily,  but  also  to  disorganise  the  Japanese 
plan  from  the  beginning;  although  taken  by  surprise,  his  quick  reactions  put  his 
reserves  in  motion  with  little  delay;  the  use  of  a  sledgehammer— 26  and  36 
divisions— to  crack  a  nut  had  made  certain  of  crushing  the  enemy.  But  above  all, 
this  victory  had  a  tremendous  effect  on  morale,  for  it  had  been  proved  beyond 
doubt  that  the  Japanese  were  not  invincible.  It  had  been  imperative  that  this  first 
big  battle  fought  by  14  Army  should  be  a  success  and  Slim,  his  officers  and  their 
men  had  won  it.^^ 

In  reading  the  words  of  both  Mountbatten  and  Slim,  it  is  obvious  how  important 
the  victory  was  for  them  and  their  Soldiers.  Mountbatten  states,  “The  battle  of  Arakan 
marked  the  turning-point  in  our  campaign  in  Burma,  and  set  the  pace  for  the  battles  that 
were  shortly  to  follow  on  the  Central  front:  where  greater  numbers,  greater  distances,  and 
a  much  longer  period  of  time  were  involved.  For  in  this  battle,  what  was  virtually  a  new 
technique  in  warfare  had  been  evolved,  tried  out,  and  vindicated;  and  the  myth  of  the 
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“Invincible  Jap”  was  now  exploded.” 

Slim  echoes  Mountbatten  when  he  states,  “This  Arakan  battle  judged  by  the  size 
of  the  forces  engaged  was  not  of  great  magnitude,  but  it  was,  nevertheless,  one  of  the 
historic  successes  of  British  arms.  It  was  the  turning  point  of  the  Burma  campaign.”^^  He 
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adds,  “It  was  a  victory,  a  victory  about  which  there  could  be  no  argument  and  its  effect, 
not  only  on  the  troops  engaged  but  on  the  whole  14  Army  was  immense. 

During  the  period  of  the  Second  Arakan  Campaign,  Slim  was  also  seriously 
involved  with  his  second  operation,  the  use  of  the  long-range  penetration  groups  in  the 
northern  front.  Before  discussing  these  events,  it  is  necessary  to  briefly  review  the  history 
of  the  long-range  penetration  groups  in  the  Burma  Campaign.  This  review  will  include  a 
discussion  of  their  leader.  General  Orde  Wingate  and  his  relationship  with  Slim  and  the 
groups  overall  contributions  in  1943,  when  deployed  in  Burma. 

When  Wingate  arrived  in  Burma  in  1942,  he  may  have  held  two  titles  within  the 
British  Army,  which  many  say  he  deserved.  First,  based  on  his  performance  in  the  early 
days  of  World  War  II,  he  was  in  many  circles  the  most  respeeted  officer  in  the  British 
ranks.  Second,  also  based  on  his  past  performances,  many  considered  him  to  be  the  most 
distrusted  officer  in  the  British  Army.^*  He  was  one  of  those  men,  either  loved  or  hated, 
with  no  middle  ground. 

The  arrival  of  Wingate  into  Burma  was  the  idea  of  General  Wavell.  Wavell  did 
this  for  two  reasons.  First,  he  wanted  to  see  the  feasibility  of  using  some  form  of  irregular 
or  unconventional  warfare  against  the  Japanese.  The  British  needed  to  look  at  different 
methods  to  combat  the  Japanese.  This  method  of  irregular  warfare  was  the  trademark  of 
Wingate  and  he  was  clearly  the  British  expert  in  that  area.  Second,  Wavell  simply  wanted 
to  stir  the  pot  a  bit  with  his  senior  leadership.  There  was  not  a  better  man  to  do  that  than 
Wingate. 

After  being  in  the  country  for  a  short  period,  Wingate  and  Slim  met.  They  had 
crossed  paths  before  early  in  World  War  II  in  East  Africa  (Abyssinia)  and  had  discussed 
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the  organization  and  practice  of  guerrilla  warfare.  This  discussion  centered  on  the 
availability  of  Soldiers  in  the  BurCorps  who  would  be  interested  in  volunteering  to  join  a 
new  unit  Wingate  was  building  to  conduct  a  form  of  guerrilla  warfare.  Slim  told  Wingate 
that  the  majority  of  his  Soldiers  were  not  even  trained  to  fight  a  conventional  war,  yet 
alone  fight  unconventionally.  He  believed  Wingate’s  actions  were  a  useless  and 
unnecessary  diversion  in  Burma  and  he  did  not  have  troops  to  spare  him.^"^ 

Slim’s  recollection  of  the  meeting  and  his  early  thoughts  regarding  Wingate  are 
discussed  in  the  following  passage: 

With  many  of  his  ideas  I  was  in  agreement,  but  I  doubted  if  methods  based  on  his 
Abyssinian  experience  would  succeed  equally  well  against  a  tougher  enemy  and 
in  country  not  so  actively  friendly.  Wingate  was  a  strange,  excitable,  moody 
creature,  but  he  had  fire  in  him.  He  could  ignite  other  men.  When  he  so  fiercely 
advocated  some  project  of  his  own,  you  might  catch  his  enthusiasm  or  you  might 
see  palpable  flaws  in  his  arguments;  you  might  be  angry  at  his  arrogance  or 
outraged  at  so  obvious  a  belief  in  the  end,  his  end,  justifying  any  means;  but  you 
could  not  be  indifferent.  You  could  not  fail  to  be  stimulated  either  to  thought, 
protest,  or  action  by  his  somber  vehemence  and  his  unrelenting  persistence.^^ 

Despite  Slim’s  lack  of  support,  Wingate  did  receive  two  battalions  worth  of 

Soldiers.  This  came  about  chiefly  because  of  the  influence  of  Wavell.  For  the  remainder 

of  the  year,  Wingate  trained  his  men  hard  and  equipped  them.  For  morale  purposes  and  to 

give  this  diverse  group  something  in  common  to  identify  with,  he  came  up  with  a  name 

for  his  unit.  He  chose  the  name  Chinthes  or  Chindits,  which  was  a  mythical  beast  that 

stood  as  a  statue  in  every  Burmese  temple.  With  training,  equipment  and  a  name,  the 

Chindits  were  ready  to  conduct  operations  against  the  Japanese. 

On  13  February  1943,  the  Chindits  launched  their  operation,  codenamed 

Longcloth,  with  just  over  3,000  Soldiers  participating.  They  had  four  key  tasks  in  their 

mission.  They  were  to  first  to  cut  the  Mandalay-Myitkyina  railway,  then  cut  the  Japanese 
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lines  of  communication  in  northern  Burma.  After  accomplishing  these,  the  Chindits 
would  begin  harassing  Japanese  operations  in  the  Shwebo  area  and  finally,  if  they 
possessed  sufficient  combat  power,  cut  the  Mandalay-Lashio  railway.  These  tasks  were 
planned  in  conjunction  with  a  Chinese  offensive  in  the  north,  but  the  Chinese  later  pulled 
out  of  their  commitment. 

For  three  long  months,  the  Chindits  traveled  some  1,500  miles  in  some  of  the 
harshest  terrain  in  the  world.  At  the  end  of  the  operation,  2,182  Soldiers  out  of  the  3,000 
who  began  the  operation  made  it  back  into  India.  Of  those  who  made  it  back,  only  six 
hundred  of  them  were  fit  enough  to  fight  again  for  the  British.  The  expedition  was  an 
awesome  test  of  the  physical  and  mental  endurance  for  every  Soldier. 

Was  the  expedition  worth  the  heavy  price  these  Soldiers  paid?  This  is  a  question 
frequently  debated  in  any  discussion  regarding  the  Burma  Campaign.  For  those  who 
believe  the  operation  was  a  failure  they  stress  that  the  military  gains  were  negligible.  In 
terms  of  casualties,  there  were  few  on  the  Japanese  side  and  in  sheer  numbers,  they  paled 
to  those  suffered  by  the  Chindits.  The  damage  inflicted  by  the  Chindits  on  the  road  and 
railway  network  was  quickly  repaired  and  did  not  influence  Japanese  operations 
substantially.  Those  on  this  side  of  the  debate  believe  the  price  paid  was  too  much  for 
the  results. 

In  the  other  camp  are  those  who  believe  this  operation  was  critical  to  the  final 
outcome  in  Burma.  They  point  to  three  significant  contributions  Longcloth  made  to 
future  operations  in  Burma.  First,  was  the  significant  use  of  air  supply  utilized  during  the 
operation.  Many  lessons  were  gleaned  in  this  area  and  these  greatly  improved  aerial 
supply  later  in  the  campaign.  Second,  although  they  suffered  few  casualties,  the  operation 
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planted  the  seed  in  the  Japanese  that  perhaps  their  flanks  were  vulnerable.  These  thoughts 
inspired  the  Ha-Go  and  U-Go  offensives,  when  the  Japanese  felt  future  operations  by 
Wingate  were  in  the  offing.  Finally,  and  possibly  the  most  important  eontribution  was  the 
effeet  on  morale  within  the  Allied  ranks  and  at  home.  The  Chindits  had  gone  against  the 
Japanese  and  lived  to  tell  about  it.  It  was  something  that  had  not  oecurred  before  in  the 
eampaign. 

The  operation  quickly  became  a  propaganda  weapon  for  the  British.  With  months 
of  bad  news  and  defeats,  a  hero  was  needed  to  boast  morale  and  offer  optimism.  The 
British  press  made  Wingate  that  hero  and  he  became  an  instant  celebrity  in  Britain.  No 
one  desired  a  hero  more  than  Churchill,  who  quickly  jumped  in  the  adulation  of  Wingate. 
This  adulation  would  make  for  some  uneasy  moments  for  Slim  in  the  upcoming  months 
and  severely  challenge  his  leadership  skills. 

After  Longcloth,  Wingate  basked  in  the  limelight  and  used  it  to  make  his  Chindits 
even  stronger  in  terms  of  manpower  and  resources.  The  Chindits  soon  became  formally 
known  as  the  Special  Force  and  treated  as  an  independent  formation.  When  Slim  took 
command  of  the  14  Army,  he  also  assumed  direct  command  of  the  Special  Force.  By  this 
time,  the  Chindits  had  expanded  to  six  brigades  and  Wingate’s  demands  continued  to 
grow.  In  the  months  since  the  operation,  Wingate  made  it  known  that  the  Chindits  should 
be  the  main  effort  of  the  Allies  offensive  to  retake  Burma.  He  believed  with  air  support 
he  could  sweep  through  south-east  Asia  and  single-handedly  retake  Singapore  as  well.^^ 
In  his  mind,  everything  else  was  a  shaping  operation  to  ensure  his  success. 

In  early  December  1943,  as  SEAC  was  finalizing  their  operational  plans,  Wingate 
was  busy  attempting  to  continue  to  build  his  empire.  Wingate  went  to  Slim  and 
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demanded,  not  asked,  for  Slim’s  reserve  division,  the  26  Indian  Division,  for  his  use  in 
the  Chindits.  During  the  discussion.  Slim  asked  Wingate  what  his  intentions  were  for  his 
force.  Wingate  described  his  new  philosophy  on  the  preferred  method  for  using  his  force. 
It  called  for  the  Chindits  to  now  seize  territory  in  what  he  called  a  “stronghold.”  This 
stronghold  was  a  fortified  rally  point  for  his  columns,  protected  by  “floater”  columns 
waiting  outside  the  stronghold.  These  columns  were  prepared  to  attack  any  would-be 
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enemy  formation  in  the  rear  if  the  stronghold  was  attacked. 

Slim  listened  to  Wingate’s  ideas  and  requests  and  then  told  him  he  could  not  grant 
his  request  for  the  division.  Slim  needed  his  reserve  so  that  he  could  personally  influence 
the  fight  when  he  needed  to.  This  answer  was  not  good  enough  for  Wingate  and  he 
immediately  told  Slim  he  would  discuss  the  matter  with  Churchill. Not  feeling  the  least 
bit  intimated.  Slim  describes  his  reaction,  “I  pushed  a  signal  pad  across  my  desk  to  him, 
and  told  him  to  go  and  write  his  message.  He  did  not  take  the  pad  but  he  left  the  room. 
Whether  he  ever  sent  the  message  I  do  not  know,  nor  did  I  inquire.  Anyhow  that  was  the 
last  I  heard  of  his  demand  for  the  26th  Division.”  However,  in  the  future  he  would  hear 
from  Wingate  on  other  matters. 

Nearly  the  entire  month  of  January  1944  was  spent  in  finalizing  the  mission  of 
Chindits  in  the  future  offensive.  There  were  discussions,  some  heated,  between  Wingate 
and  the  SEAC  leadership.  The  topics  included  command  and  control  relationships,  tasks 
for  the  Chindits,  and  as  always,  the  request  for  more  resources.  Mountbatten  and  Slim 
tried  their  best  to  ease  Wingate’s  tensions  and  not  agitate  him  too  much.  When  dealing 
with  Wingate,  there  was  always  the  “Churchill”  factor.  Lieutenant  General  Sir  Henry 
Pownall,  Mountbatten’s  Chief  of  Staff,  noted  this  risk  in  his  diary  entry  for  28  January: 
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This  will  bring  the  PM  straight  down  on  to  Giffard  and  Slim,  for  he  has  already 
expressed  his  doubts  as  to  the  quality  of  military  adviee  that  Mountbatten  has 
been  reeeiving.  He  will  jump  at  any  ehanee  of  breaking  another  general  or  two 
and  will  push  very  hard,  and  maybe  suceessfully,  to  get  Wingate  installed  in 
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eommand  of  14th  Army— whieh  would  be  a  most  dangerous  affair. 

After  mueh  deliberation,  the  operation  eode-named  Thursday,  was  finalized,  or  as 
much  as  an  operation  involving  Wingate  could  be  (see  figure  11).  The  final  plan  was  not 
what  Wingate  wanted,  yet  it  does  not  appear  he  discussed  the  matter  with  Churchill.  The 
operation,  in  essence,  called  for  Wingate  to  support  StilwelTs  operations  in  the  northern 
front.  They  would  cut  off  Japanese  lines  of  communication  to  facilitate  the  attack. 

Wingate  had  his  task  and  purpose  from  higher.  As  good  commanders  do.  Slim  left 
the  how,  or  concept  of  operation,  to  Wingate  to  plan.  Wingate  decided  he  would  send  one 
brigade  on  foot  on  5  February  1944.  Three  other  brigades  would  be  transported  via  glider 
to  three  landing  zones  (Piccadilly,  Broadway,  and  Chowringhee)  on  the  nights  of  5  and  6 
March  1944.^"^  The  timing  was  such  that  the  foot  brigade  would  link  up  with  the  glider 
brigades  in  the  area  of  Indaw.  Once  in  place,  they  would  set-up  strongholds  near  Indaw 
and  conduct  operations. 

Operation  Thursday  began  as  anticipated  on  5  February  1944  with  the  foot 
brigade  departing.  The  route  utilized  paralleled  that  of  Stilwell’s  newly  formed  American 
special  force  organization.  It  was  nicknamed  “Merrill’s  Marauders"  and  Stilwell  used 
them  differently  than  the  Chindits  were  used.  Stilwell  used  them  in  combination  with  his 
conventional  forces,  where  the  Chinese  conventional  force  would  fix  the  Japanese  and 
the  Marauders  would  envelop  that  formation  from  the  rear.’^ 
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From  all  indications,  Thursday  was  going  well  for  Wingate  for  the  first  month. 
However,  things  would  ehange  in  the  final  hours  leading  up  to  the  start  of  the  glider 
movement.  On  5  Mareh  1944,  Wingate  held  his  final  briefing  for  the  movement  with 
Slim  and  Major  General  George  Stratemeyer,  the  eommanding  offieer  for  the  Allied 
Eastern  Air  Command  in  attendanee.  During  the  briefing,  an  officer  arrived  and  showed 
Wingate  a  series  of  air  photographs  taken  earlier  that  day  of  the  future  landing  zones. 
Apparently,  Wingate  had  not  authorized  any  last  minute  reconnaissance  of  the  area,  so  he 
was  quite  upset  when  the  offieer  arrived.  Onee  Wingate  got  over  his  initial  anger,  he 
reviewed  the  photographs.  The  photographs  of  Piceadilly  showed  the  entire  landing  zone 
eovered  with  logs,  making  any  potential  landings  praetieally  impossible. 

From  there,  the  end  of  the  ineident  has  two  entirely  different  endings.  Some 
maintain  that  after  reviewing  the  photographs  and  talking  to  his  eommanders,  Wingate 
reeommended  to  Slim  that  the  mission  would  eontinue.  The  only  change  he 
reeommended  was  that  the  gliders  seheduled  to  land  in  Piecadilly  would  divert  to  landing 
zone  Broadway.’^  The  other  version  is  that  Wingate  lost  his  eomposure  and  demanded 
that  the  entire  operation  be  eanceled  sinee  it  was  obviously  eompromised.  He  believed 
the  Japanese  were  lying  in  ambush  to  slaughter  the  gliders  eoming  into  Pieeadilly.  In  this 
aeeount.  Slim  takes  Wingate  aside,  ealms  him  down  and  tells  him  he  will  take 
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responsibility  for  eontinuing  the  operation. 

So  who  is  right  and  who  is  wrong?  In  the  grand  seheme  of  things,  it  probably  is 
not  that  eritieal  beeause  in  either  ease  the  operation  eontinued.  It  does  make  for  great 
debate  among  historians  of  the  eampaign  and  illustrates  the  high  level  of  eontroversy 
related  to  anything  assoeiated  with  Wingate. 
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In  terms  of  the  outcome  of  the  landing,  the  operation  did  not  begin  well  for  the 
Chindits.  The  first  series  of  gliders  had  difficulties  with  towing  cables,  their  towing 
planes  overheating  and  poor  landing  areas.  As  casualties  began  mounting  at  landing  zone 
Broadway;  the  commander  on  the  ground  aborted  the  mission.  By  that  time  all  gliders 
were  in  the  air.  Of  the  sixty-two  gliders  used  that  evening,  eight  were  able  to  be  recalled, 
eight  crash  landed  inside  India,  thirty-five  landed  at  “Broadway”  (of  which  all  but  three 
were  wrecked  or  damaged)  and  the  remaining  eleven  made  forced  landing  in  enemy 
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territory.  The  casualty  total  was  thirty  Soldiers  killed  and  thirty  Soldiers  wounded. 

Despite  the  heavy  casualties,  over  four  hundred  Soldiers  landed  on  Broadway. 
These  Soldiers  quickly  completed  a  new  airstrip  and  prepared  it  for  use  the  next  evening. 
In  the  next  seven  days,  the  remaining  two  brigades  successfully  landed  in  the  Indaw  area. 
In  total,  650  Dakota  and  glider  sorties  had  landed  inside  Burma  carrying  over  9,000  men, 
1,350  animals,  two  artillery  batteries  and  250  tons  of  supplies.  During  this  period.  Slim 
would  have  new  concerns  as  the  Japanese  began  executing  phase  two  of  their  offensive, 
U-Go. 

U-Go  was  not  a  surprise  for  Slim.  On  3  February  1944,  just  before  the  Japanese 
conducted  Ha-Go,  intelligence  reported  that  the  Japanese  had  intentions  to  attack  forces 
in  central  India.  The  indicators  for  this  assessment  were  the  general  reinforcement  of 
fresh  units  in  central  Burma  and  an  escalation  of  enemy  reconnaissance  activity  on  the  14 
Army  front  lines.  The  intelligence  community  believed  the  Japanese  would  focus  on  the 
Imphal  plain  and  cutting  the  Imphal-Dimapur  road  near  Kohima.  As  stated  before,  the 
Japanese  believed  this  area  would  be  the  start  point  for  any  future  British  offensive.  With 
this  area  under  their  control,  they  could  take  any  viable  British  offensive  option  away. 
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With  an  understanding  of  his  unit,  the  terrain,  and  now  the  enemy.  Slim  and  his 
staff  began  planning  to  eounter  the  Japanese  offensive.  In  looking  at  potential  eourses  of 
aetion  available  to  him.  Slim  saw  three.  First,  he  eould  keep  his  divisions  in  their  eurrent 
positions,  whieh  were  not  mutually  supportive,  and  fight  in  administrative  boxes.  This 
would  be  similar  to  how  his  divisions  fought  in  the  Arakan  Peninsula.  Additionally,  he 
would  use  a  large  reserve  foree  loeated  near  Dimapur  to  eounterattaek  the  Japanese  at  the 
deeisive  point  of  the  operation. 

In  analyzing  this  eourse  of  aetion.  Slim  believed  it  had  two  key  weaknesses.  First, 
his  units  had  not  trained  on  air  supply  operations  and  the  rough  terrain  in  whieh  most 
units  oeeupied  did  not  faeilitate  these  operations.  Seeond,  if  he  left  the  divisions  where 
they  were  eurrently  loeated,  there  would  be  little  seeurity  for  the  majority  of  the  logistieal 
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support,  positioned  in  the  Imphal  plain. 

Slim’s  seeond  eourse  of  aetion  was  to  quiekly  eonduet  a  spoiling  attaek  against 
the  Japanese  before  they  eondueted  their  U-Go  offensive.  This  eourse  of  action  had  the 
strength  of  being  offensive  and  the  capability  of  quickly  seizing  the  initiative.  As  Slim 
states,  it 

had  all  the  glamour  of  boldness.  Indeed,  there  were  wanting  senior  visiting 
officers  who  urged  me  “to  fling  two  divisions  across  the  Chindwin.”  I  am  afraid 
they  left  my  headquarters  thinking  I  was  sadly  lacking  in  the  offensive  spirit,  but 
somehow  I  have  never  had  great  confidence  in  generals  who  talk  of  “flinging” 
divisions  about.  “Fling”  is  a  term  for  amateurs,  not  professionals.  Besides,  I 
noticed  that  the  farther  back  these  generals  came  from,  the  keener  they  were  on 
my  “flinging”  divisions  across  the  Chindwin. 

In  terms  of  weaknesses  of  the  course  of  action.  Slim  believed  there  were  two.  The 
first  was  he  believed  at  this  early  stage  of  this  operation,  his  units  were  simply  not  ready 
to  attack  the  Japanese.  For  morale  purposes,  he  needed  early  victories  and  realistically 
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this  action  did  not  afford  him  this  opportunity.  The  second  weakness  was  that  the  attaek 
would  require  his  units  to  operate  on  a  supply  line  running  over  one  hundred  miles. 

This  may  have  played  to  a  Japanese  strength  of  getting  behind  friendly  lines  and 
destroying  rear  areas. 

The  third  eourse  of  aetion  was  to  eoneentrate  his  forees  in  the  Imphal  plain  (where 
his  logisties  were  loeated)  and  fight  an  attrition  battle  with  the  Japanese  until  Slim  felt  he 
eould  transition  to  the  offensive.  This  eourse  of  action  had  several  strengths  for  Slim. 
First,  he  and  his  eommanders  would  ehoose  the  speeifie  ground  in  whieh  the  fight  would 
take  place.  The  Imphal  plain  possessed  some  open  terrain,  whieh  would  enable  Slim  to 
exploit  his  advantage  in  air  and  armor.  Seeond,  the  units  eould  proteet  their  logistieal 
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bases  and  thus,  have  short  supply  lines,  which  would  be  eritieal  in  an  attrition  battle. 
Third,  Slim  eould  mass  his  eombat  power  and  mutually  support  his  defenses. 

With  these  strengths,  the  eourse  of  aetion  did  have  a  eritieal  risk  associated  with 
it.  This  was  the  necessity  for  Slim  to  keep  a  substantial  amount  of  combat  power  forward 
of  the  Imphal  plain  to  gain  and  maintain  eontaet  with  the  Japanese.  At  a  eertain  period, 
these  units  would  eonduct  a  withdrawal  to  their  defensive  positions  on  the  Imphal  plain. 
These  units  would  have  to  ensure  that  they  did  not  beeome  deeisively  engaged  with  the 
enemy  and  consequently,  not  be  able  to  withdraw  baek  to  these  positions.  If  this 
happened,  the  defense  would  lose  its  strengths  of  mass  and  mutual  support.  Additionally, 
the  requirement  for  these  forces  to  fall  baek  may  have  an  adverse  effect  on  morale.  To  the 
Soldiers,  this  aetion  may  insinuate  that  the  forees  were  in  danger  of  being  overrun  by  the 
Japanese.  For  many,  this  would  bring  baek  painful  memories  of  the  humiliating 
withdrawals  of  1942  and  1943. 
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After  reviewing  the  alternatives,  Slim  met  with  his  4  Corps  Commander, 
Lieutenant  General  Geoffrey  Seoones.  Seoones  had  the  preponderanee  of  the  eombat 
power  in  the  area,  three  divisions,  and  his  eorps  would  provide  the  vast  majority  of  units 
for  any  of  the  three  eourses  of  aetion.  Slim  states  the  eonelusion  of  that  meeting, 
“Seoones  and  I  discussed  the  alternatives  and  we  both  came  independently  to  the  same 
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conclusion— to  fight  at  Imphal.” 

With  a  decision  made.  Slim  and  Seoones  immediately  began  planning  the  specific 
details.  Most  of  the  details  of  the  plan  came  fairly  quickly,  however,  both  men  were 
concerned  about  the  early  withdrawal  phase  of  the  plan.  As  mentioned  earlier,  the  risk 
with  this  course  of  action  was  the  withdrawal  of  the  forward  units  back  to  Imphal  and 
specifically  the  timing  of  it.  Slim  describes  his  thoughts  on  planning  the  withdrawal  in 
the  following  passage:  “The  essence  of  all  military  planning  is  timing.  A  brilliant  plan 
wrongly  timed,  put  into  operation  too  early  or  too  late,  is  at  the  best  a  lame  thing  and  at 

the  worst  may  be  a  disaster.  When  and  by  whom  was  the  order  for  the  17th  and  20th 
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Division  to  retire  on  Imphal  to  be  given?” 

As  had  so  often  happened  in  the  past,  the  assessments  on  the  timing  of  Japanese 
operations  were  wrong.  With  the  14  Army  anticipating  a  Japanese  attack  on  15  March 
1944;  the  Japanese  once  again  achieved  surprise  by  beginning  the  U-Go  offensive  on  7 
March.  It  was  yet  another  instance  in  the  campaign  where  the  Japanese  quickly  seized  the 
initiative  and  Slim  would  have  to  react. 

It  is  no  easy  feat  to  analyze  the  Japanese  U-Go  offensive  and  the  Allied  actions  to 
counter  it  in  a  simple  logical  flow.  As  Slim  states. 
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The  story  of  the  prolonged  and  hard-fought  battle  of  Imphal-Kohima  that 
developed  from  the  plans  of  Japanese  and  British  eommanders  is  not  easy  to 
follow.  It  swayed  baek  and  forth  through  great  stretehes  of  wild  eountry;  one  day 
its  foeal-point  was  a  hill  named  on  no  map,  the  next  a  miserable,  unpronounceable 
village  a  million  miles  away.  Columns,  brigades,  divisions,  marched  and  counter¬ 
marched,  met  in  bloody  clashes,  and  reeled  apart,  weaving  a  confused  pattern 
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hard  to  unravel. 

Perhaps,  the  best  way  to  look  at  the  battle  is  the  way  Slim,  himself,  dissects  it.  In 
his  memoirs,  he  divides  it  into  four  phases,  which  he  feels  are  relatively  clear.  Phase  one 
is  concentration  in  which  each  side  maneuvered  its  forces  to  gain  positional  advantage 
over  their  opponent.  Phase  two  is  the  attrition  fight  as  each  side  strived  to  wear  his 
opponent  down.  Phase  three  is  the  counter-offensive,  in  which  the  14  Army  succeeded  in 
wearing  down  its  opponents  and  began  their  own  offensive.  Phase  four  is  the  pursuit 

period  where  the  Japanese  began  withdrawing  from  the  Imphal  plain  and  the  14  Army 
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pursued  them  into  Burma. 

In  reviewing  the  actions  of  the  concentration  phase,  the  start  point  is  the  initial 
maneuver  of  the  Japanese.  The  Japanese  scheme  of  maneuver  divided  their  area  of 
operations  into  three  zones.  The  first  activity  began  in  the  south  on  the  night  of  7  March 
1944.  At  this  time,  the  Japanese  33rd  Division  (a  shaping  operation)  began  its  attack  to 
isolate  the  17  Indian  Division  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  influencing  the  Japanese 
decisive  operation  in  Imphal  (see  figure  12). 

As  stated  earlier,  the  attack  caught  the  4  Corps  off-guard.  By  10  March,  the 
Japanese  33rd  Division  had  infiltrated  behind  the  17  Indian  Division  and  the  20  Indian 
Division,  which  was  located  around  the  town  of  Sittang.  Not  until  13  March,  did  4  Corps 
leadership  truly  believe  the  Japanese  offensive  had  begun.  By  this  time,  the  great  fear  of 
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Figure  12.  Japanese  Thrust  on  Imphal-Kohima 
Source:  Miehael  Calvert,  Slim  (New  York:  Ballantine  Books,  Ine.,  1973),  91. 
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Slim  had  come  to  reality;  his  forces  which  were  scheduled  to  withdraw  had  beeome 
deeisively  engaged. 


The  entire  matter  of  who  would  authorize  the  beginning  of  the  withdrawal  to 
Imphal  was  a  subject  for  debate  during  the  planning  proeess.  It  appears  Slim  wrestled 
with  either  authorizing  the  loeal  commander  on  the  ground  to  make  the  call  or  that  he 
would  dictate  a  date  to  the  4  Corps  Commander  when  the  divisions  should  be  in  place  in 
their  final  defensive  positions.  In  retrospect,  Slim  discusses  his  thought  proeess  and 
hindsight  in  the  following  passage: 

I  was,  in  my  mind,  convinced  that  a  Japanese  offensive  on  a  large  scale  against 

Imphal  was  eoming,  and  I  judged  it  would  begin  about  15th  Mareh.  On  the  other 

hand,  it  was  impossible  to  be  absolutely  certain  that  it  would  come  then,  or  even 

that  it  would  come  at  all.  If  we  pulled  baek  to  Imphal  and  it  did  not  eome,  not 

only  should  we  look  foolish,  but  we  should  have  unnecessarily  jeopardized  the 

preparations  for  our  own  offensive,  abandoned  much  territory,  and  done  nothing 

to  help  the  Chinese  advanee  in  the  north.  The  effect  on  morale  could  not  but  be 

bad.  I  therefore  decided  that  all  preparations  to  put  the  plan  into  foree  should  be 

made,  but  the  word  to  start  the  withdrawal  to  Imphal  should  be  given  by  the  local 

commander,  Scoones,  when  he  was  sure  that  a  major  Japanese  offensive  was 

imminent.  What  I  should  have  done  was  to  act  on  my  own  judgment,  and  give  a 

definite  date  early  in  March  on  which  the  withdrawal  should  begin,  and  another, 

some  days  later,  by  whieh  the  two  divisions  should  be  in  their  new  positions.  To 
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put  the  responsibility  on  loeal  eommanders  was  neither  fair  nor  wise. 

Did  Slim  make  the  right  decision  in  placing  the  withdrawal  authority  with 
Scoones?  The  thesis  will  debate  that  later,  but  the  effect  was  that  Scoones  did  not  order 
his  two  division  eommanders  (17  and  20  Indian  Division)  to  withdraw  until  13  March 
1944.  Both  commanders  implemented  their  withdrawal  plans,  but  it  beeame  quiekly 
obvious  that  the  20  Indian  Division  would  have  the  easier  task.  With  only  one  or  two 
minor  problems,  the  20  Indian  Division  made  it  safely  back  to  their  defensive  positions 
by  21  Mareh  1944  without  any  units  being  cut-off. 
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To  the  south,  things  were  mueh  different  for  the  17  Indian  Division.  For  some 
reason,  Major  General  ‘Puneh’  Cowan,  the  division  eommander,  did  not  give  the 
withdrawal  order  to  his  battalions  until  almost  twenty-four  hours  later.  Along  with  this 
order,  he  told  his  eommanders  to  destroy  all  surplus  supplies.  In  both  aeeounts,  Cowan 
had  not  told  his  eommanders  beforehand,  that  these  were  on-order  missions. 
Consequently,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  eonfusion  and  ehaos  at  the  unit  level.  While 
Cowan  was  giving  his  orders,  he  would  soon  diseover  that  the  Japanese  were  entrenehed 
on  his  withdrawal  route  to  Imphal. 

By  the  evening  of  14  Mareh  1944,  the  17  Indian  Division  was  formed  and  ready 
to  exeeute  its  withdrawal.  In  total,  it  had  16,000  men,  3,500  mules,  and  2.500  vehieles 
lined  up  on  the  withdrawal  routes.^'  In  order  to  make  it  to  the  Imphal  plain  and  its  final 
defensive  positions,  the  division  would  have  to  destroy  Japanese  roadbloeks  loeated  near 
the  beginning  of  its  route,  maneuver  through  numerous  ambushes  and  make  a  river 
erossing.  It  was  a  daunting  task. 

The  division  immediately  used  highly  effeetive  airstrikes  and  artillery  to  destroy 
the  roadbloeks.  The  seeondary  effeet  from  these  fires  was  the  motivational  value  it  had 
on  the  Soldiers.  Possessing  new-found  eonfidenee,  the  division  used  fire  and  maneuver  to 
make  its  way  north  along  the  withdrawal  routes.  Finally,  on  26  Mareh  1944,  the  entire 
division  made  it  aeross  the  Manipur  River  and  blew  the  bridges,  thus  isolating  it  from  the 
Japanese.  Two  days  later,  the  division  was  in  its  defensive  positions  on  the  Imphal  plain. 

As  the  17  Indian  Division  eondueted  its  withdrawal,  Mountbatten,  Giffard,  and 
Slim  made  numerous  movements  of  uneommitted  forees  to  shape  the  battlefield.  These 
ineluded  airlifting  a  division  from  the  Arakan  Peninsula,  sinee  the  Japanese  had 
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withdrawn,  to  positions  near  the  Imphal  plain;  plaeing  the  33  Corps  under  Slim’s  eontrol, 
and  plaeing  the  two  uneommitted  Wingate  brigades  (not  used  in  Operation  Thursday) 
under  theater  eontrol.  Additionally,  in  the  northern  front,  Stilwell  offered  to  stop  his 
offensive  to  move  forees  to  Imphal.  Slim,  however,  determined  it  was  not  neeessary  and 
let  Stilwell  and  Chinese  eontinue  to,  more  or  less,  operate  independently.  With  these 
moves  taking  plaee,  the  attrition  phase  of  the  battle  was  beginning. 

Before  diseussing  this  phase  of  the  battle,  another  event  took  plaee  requiring 
Slim’s  leadership  and  a  diffieult  deeision.  On  24  Mareh  1944,  Wingate  was  killed  in  a 
plane  aeeident.  Although  his  loss  would  have  been  eritieal  at  any  time,  it  was  espeeially 
signifieant  during  this  period  for  two  reasons.  First,  Slim  was  right  in  the  middle  of 
overseeing  the  erueial  withdraw  of  the  17  Division  and  direeting  the  movements  of 
reserve  units  to  reinforee  the  Imphal  plain.  Seeond,  Operation  Thursday  was  in  full 
exeeution  with  the  Chindits  operating  in  Japanese  territory.  The  Allies  hoped  that  the 
Chindits  eould  eause  enough  eonfusion  in  the  rear  area  to  affeet  the  Japanese  attaek  on 
Imphal.  Would  the  loss  of  Wingate  put  these  operations  in  jeopardy? 

Slim  knew  he  had  a  diffieult  deeision  in  naming  a  sueeessor  to  Wingate  and  also 
knew  he  had  to  make  it  very  quiekly.  Slim  did  not  make  the  deeision  by  himself  He 
eonsulted  fellow  Chindits  and  friends  regarding  Wingate’s  replaeement.  He  found  that 
many  believed  that  Wingate  had  designated  them  as  his  sueeessor.  After  gathering  the 
data.  Slim  ehoose  Wingate’s  most  senior  brigade  eommander.  Brigadier  General  Joe 
Lentaigne.  It  was  a  name  few  had  mentioned  as  a  sueeessor  and  most  said  he  would  not 
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have  been  Wingate’s  ehoiee. 
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There  are  numerous  theories  on  why  Slim  ehoose  Lentaigne.  Burma  Historian 
Louis  Allen  gives  the  following  theory,  “Lentaigne,  like  Slim,  was  a  fellow  Gurkha 
officer,  and  Slim  wanted  someone  with  the  same  regimental  background  as  himself,  who 
would  not  be  so  painfully  difficult  and  unorthodox  as  Wingate,  and  would  not  threaten 
him  with  telegrams  direct  to  Churchill  whenever  his  desires  were  thwarted.”^"^  In 
describing  his  rationale.  Slim  simply  said  that  Lentagaine  was  the  most  balanced  and 
experienced  of  Wingate’s  commanders. 

Whatever  the  exact  reasons,  when  Lentagaine  took  command  of  the  Chindits,  a 
change  took  place  within  the  organization.  It  appears  the  spark  fizzled  and  the  attitude 
emplaced  by  Wingate  in  his  Soldiers  began  to  slowly  go  away.  Again,  Louis  Allen 
describes  Lentaigne ’s  effect  on  the  Chindits  and  their  contributions  during  the  rest  of  the 
war  when  he  states,  “Under  his  command,  the  momentum  slowed,  and  the  great  concept 
dimmed.  In  the  end,  the  Chindits  were  villainously  misused,  and  he  was  powerless  to 
prevent  it.”^^  Slim  would  deal  with  the  Chindits  and  Stilwell  in  the  upcoming  months,  but 
with  his  naming  of  Wingate’s  successor,  he  could  now  focus  on  the  attrition  phase  of  the 
battle. 

As  the  battle  shifted  from  concentration  to  attrition,  it  appeared  Slim  had  survived 
two  critical  errors.  First,  they  had  miscalculated  the  beginning  of  the  Japanese  offensive 
and  the  strength  of  their  forces.  They  had  once  again,  been  surprised  by  the  Japanese. 
Second,  Slim’s  withdrawal  to  the  Imphal  plain  was  late.  This  very  nearly  cost  him  two 
divisions  and  in  all  probability  would  have  led  to  direct  defeat  for  the  14  Army. 

Although  there  was  fighting  between  the  two  forces  along  an  arc  of  over  180 
miles,  the  attrition  battles  generally  focused  on  the  areas  of  Kohima/Dimapur  and  Imphal. 
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These  were  the  areas  of  key  terrain  for  both  sides.  For  the  British,  they  faeilitated  future 
operations  east  into  Burma  and  within  the  areas  were  loeated  the  key  logistical  nodes  for 
the  attack.  For  the  Japanese,  these  areas  would  facilitate  operations  further  west  into 
India,  especially  if  they  could  secure  and  then  utilize  the  logistical  nodes. 

In  reality,  the  fights  for  Kohima/Dimapur  and  Imphal  were  one  large  fight 
directed  by  Slim.  These  attrition  battles  began  almost  simultaneously  with  the  Japanese 
attacking  the  Kohima-Dimapur  area  on  5  April  1 944  and  the  Imphal  area  on  6  April 
1944.  Again,  for  the  sake  of  clarity  it  is  best  to  look  at  each  separately,  but  to  remember 
their  connection.  It  was  a  unified  battle  that  affected  resource  decisions  and  unit 
movements  for  each  side. 

The  composition  of  the  British  forces  defending  the  Kohima/Dimapur  area  was 
finalized  by  Slim  and  SEAC  on  28  March  1944.  At  that  time.  Slim  estimated  that  the 
Japanese  could  reach  Kohima  by  3  April  1944  and  Dimapur  by  10  April  1944.  The 
distance  between  the  two  towns  was  approximately  fifty  miles.  Slim  knew  with  his 
present  force,  which  consisted  of  little  more  than  a  brigade,  he  could  not  defeat  any 
significant  Japanese  attack.  He  asked  Giffard  and  Mountbatten  for  additional  forces  and 
he  quickly  received  them. 

The  forces  received  by  Slim  included  the  2  British  Division,  four  separate 
brigades  (including  one  of  Wingate’s  uncommitted  long-range  penetration  brigades),  and 
the  33  Corps  headquarters,  commanded  by  Lieutenant-General  Montagu  Stopford  to 
command  and  control  the  defense.  Stopford  flew  into  Kohima  on  28  March  and 
immediately  began  planning  his  defense.  His  orders  from  Slim  were  to  focus  on  Dimapur 
first,  since  a  critical  rail  hub  was  located  there  and  intelligence  believed  Dimapur  was  the 
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decisive  point  of  the  operation  for  the  Japanese.  The  defense  of  Kohima  would  be  second 
in  the  priority  of  effort. 

With  this  intent,  he  shifted  the  one  brigade  currently  on  the  ground,  the  161,  from 
Kohima  to  Dimapur  on  31  March  1944.  This  brigade  had  earlier  been  airlifted  by  Slim  to 
Kohima  from  the  Arakan  Peninsula  on  29  March  1944,  to  plug  a  potential  gap  in  the  14 
Army  defense.  The  removal  of  the  161  Brigade  left  the  defense  of  Kohima  relegated  to 
mainly  combat  service  support  Soldiers  and  two  companies  of  infantry  Soldiers.  Slim,  in 
his  memoirs  states  that  it  was  a  huge  mistake  moving  the  161  Brigade  from  Kohima  to 
Dimapur.  He  believes  if  it  had  remained  in  position  at  Kohima,  it  could  have  delayed  the 
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Japanese  attack  for  days  and  changed  the  future  dynamics  of  the  Kohima  battle. 

Days  later,  on  4  April  1944,  elements  of  the  2  British  Division  arrived  in  Dimapur 
and  Stopford  decided  he  could  afford  to  send  the  161  Brigade  back  again  to  Kohima.  The 
Soldiers  of  161  Brigade  were  not  excited  about  moving  back  and  to  put  it  in  the  terms  of 
the  Soldier,  felt  they  were  being  jerked  around.  Despite  their  emotions,  they  followed 
orders  and  began  the  trek  back  to  Kohima.  Almost  immediately,  they  began  meeting 
hordes  of  panic-stricken  Soldiers  and  refugees.  The  161  Brigade  managed  to  reach 
Kohima  on  5  April  1944,  as  Japanese  preparatory  fires  were  landing  on  the  town.  One 
day  later,  the  Japanese  31st  Division,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  General  Sato 
Kotokui,  began  their  assault  on  the  town.  As  the  British  were  to  find  out,  it  was  Kohima, 
not  Dimapur,  that  the  Japanese  had  their  sights  on. 

Many  historians  believe  the  Japanese  decision  to  focus  on  Kohima  versus 
Dimapur  was  a  grievous  error  and  was  a  great  contributor  to  their  eventual  defeat.  Burma 
Historian  Donovan  Webster  states,  “In  the  end,  the  aborted  attack  on  Dimapur  may  rank 
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as  the  greatest  missed  opportunity  in  Japan’s  invasion  of  India.”  Slim  agrees  stating, 
“All  the  Japanese  eommander  had  to  do  was  to  leave  a  detaehment  to  mask  Kohima,  and, 
with  the  rest  of  his  division,  thrust  violently  on  Dimapur.”^^ 

By  9  April  1944,  the  Japanese  31st  Division  had  most  of  Kohima  under  its 
eontrol.  Slim  determined  that  the  seizure  of  Kohima  was  indeed  the  deeisive  operation  of 
the  Japanese  31st  Division.  At  this  time.  Slim  determined  that  Kohima  should  have  the 
priority  over  the  Imphal  battle  on  all  elasses  of  supply. Stopford  agreed  with  the 
assessment  and  deeided  to  eounterattaek  with  the  2  British  Division  from  the  north,  sinee 
there  was  little  activity  in  Dimapur.  As  the  2  British  Division  continued  to  move  to 
Kohima,  the  British  forces  in  Kohima  continued  to  bend,  but  not  break,  against  heavy 
Japanese  attacks. 

Finally,  on  18  April  1944,  the  momentum  of  the  Japanese  attack  stalled.  At  the 
same  time,  the  leading  elements  of  the  2  British  Division  arrived  in  Kohima.  The 
advantage  was  now  on  the  side  of  the  British  forces.  From  this  date  until  3  May  1944, 
serious  fighting  took  place,  as  the  Japanese  still  aspired  to  seize  the  initiative  from  the 
British.  It  was  on  3  May  1944,  after  conferring  with  Slim,  that  Stopford  and  the  2  British 
Division  Commander,  Major-General  J.M.L.  Grover  decided  they  were  now  in  position 
to  begin  offensive  operations  against  the  Japanese. 

From  this  period  on,  both  sides  attacked  each  other  in  action  that  was  reminiscent 
of  a  boxing  match.  Kohima  historian,  David  Rooney  describes  the  action  in  the  following 
words: 

This  was  the  start  of  the  second  main  phase  of  the  Kohima  battle,  which  was  to 
last  from  3  May  until  2  June,  and  in  which  every  unit  in  the  division  would  be 
involved  in  prolonged  and  bitter  fighting  against  Sato’s  31st  Division.  It  was  a 
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period  of  considerable  confusion  because  battalions  were  moved  away  from  their 
brigades  when  urgent  action  demanded  it,  and  several  battalions  lost  so  many  men 
that  they  had  to  be  amalgamated  with  other  battalions. 

As  the  battle  raged  during  the  days  of  May,  General  Sato  and  his  commander. 

Lieutenant  General  Mutaguchi  Kenya,  the  Commander  of  the  Japanese  15th  Army,  began 

having  serious  arguments  over  the  Japanese  prospects  for  victory  in  Kohima.  These 

arguments  involved  numerous  subjects  including  Sato’s  believe  that  Mutaguchi  was 

meddling  too  much  in  his  affairs  and  providing  insufficient  logistical  support. 

The  biggest  difference  between  the  two  leaders  was  the  fact  that  Sato  knew  the 

Japanese  were  defeated  in  Kohima  and  did  not  want  to  suffer  any  more  casualties  while 

Mutaguchi  wanted  to  keep  sending  more  Japanese  Soldiers  into  the  fight  and  disregarded 

their  fate.  Rooney  states,  “Sato  considered  that  Mutaguchi  was  prepared  to  sacrifice 
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soldiers’  lives  for  his  own  ambition  and  his  insatiable  craving  for  publicity.” 

As  the  month  of  May  ended,  the  British  continued  to  inflict  huge  casualties  upon 
Sato  and  the  31st  Division.  Sato  asked  to  withdraw  to  the  east  so  he  could  resupply  his 
units.  As  expected,  Mutaguchi  ordered  him  to  stay  and  threatened  him  with  court-martial 
if  he  disobeyed  his  orders.  Finally  on  31  May  1944,  Sato  disregarding  his  own  future, 
began  withdrawing  his  units  out  of  Kohima.  He  wrote  later,  “We  fought  for  two  months 
with  the  utmost  courage  and  have  reached  the  limits  of  human  fortitude.  .  .  .  Shedding 
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bitter  tears  I  now  leave  Kohima.” 

With  Sato’s  decision,  the  battle  for  Kohima  was  officially  over.  Fighting  still 
continued  in  the  area,  but  a  British  victory  was  clear.  It  was  a  costly  victory  for  the 
British,  as  they  suffered  over  4,000  Soldiers  killed  or  wounded.''*'^  The  losses  were  even 
more  severe  in  the  Japanese  31st  Division,  as  3,000  Soldiers  were  killed,  4,000  were 
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wounded,  and  many  were  unaeeounted  for.  Just  as  important,  the  mystique  of  the 
invineibility  of  the  Japanese  Soldier  was  lost  in  the  town  of  Kohima. 

As  stated  earlier,  while  the  vieious  fighting  at  Kohima  was  taking  plaee.  Slim  and 
the  14  Army  were  fighting  another  brutal  battle  in  the  Imphal  plain.  With  the  arrival  of 
the  17  Indian  Division  into  Imphal  on  28  Mareh  1944,  the  4  Corps  defense  was  eomplete 
with  four  divisions  loeated  in  the  area.  The  eorps  was  disposed  in  depth  and  dug  in  on  all 
main  avenues  of  approaeh  into  the  Imphal  plain,  on  a  90-mile  are. 

These  forees  soon  faeed  the  brunt  of  two  Japanese  divisions  in  the  upeoming 
days.  The  Japanese  15th  Division  attaeked  from  the  east  and  north  into  Imphal.  The 
Japanese  33rd  Division  attaeked  from  the  west  and  south  into  Imphal.  The  33rd  Division 
was  the  same  division  that  had  initiated  the  U-Go  eampaign  and  foreed  the  17  Indian 
Division  to  withdraw. 

With  the  Japanese  moving  upon  Imphal,  Slim  now  had  the  eonditions  he  wanted 
in  eondueting  a  battle  of  attrition  with  the  Japanese.  First,  he  had  a  signifieant  Japanese 
foree  eommitted  (two  divisions)  to  fighting  in  the  area.  Seeond,  he  had  suffieient  forees 
(well  over  four  divisions)  in  plaee  to  fight  against  the  Japanese.  Slim  had  the  advantages 
of  a  defender,  plus  a  signifieant  advantage  in  pure  eombat  power.  These  faetors  would 
benefit  any  eommander  desiring  to  fight  a  battle  of  attrition.  Finally,  it  was  beeoming 
quiekly  obvious  that  the  Japanese  attaek  plan  and  mentality  was  likewise  foeused  on 
attrition,  not  maneuver. 

In  fighting  a  battle  of  attrition  on  the  Imphal  plain.  Slim  and  the  4  Corps  had  two 
key  advantages.  First,  the  terrain,  unlike  the  majority  of  areas  fought  during  the  entire 
eampaign,  was  relatively  flat  and  was  not  dense  jungle.  This  would  faeilitate  the  use  of 
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Slim’s  armor,  his  superiority  in  combat  aircraft,  and  strength  in  artillery  to  inflict 
Japanese  casualties.  Second,  the  terrain  facilitated  the  use  of  air  supply  by  the  14  Army. 
This  became  a  huge  factor  as  fighting  continued,  since  the  14  Army  was  able  to  get  the 
supplies  needed  to  fight,  while  the  Japanese  supply  system  became  almost  nonexistent. 

Describing  the  battle  for  the  Imphal  plain  is  just  as  difficult  as  discussing  the 
battle  for  Kohima.  It  was  highlighted  by  combat  in  numerous  locations  with  a  mixture  of 
units  and  constant  shifts  in  momentum  and  initiative.  In  describing  the  fighting.  Slim 
used  the  analogy  that  the  Imphal  plain  was  the  hub  of  a  wheel  with  six  unevenly  spaced 
spokes  (routes)  that  connected  it  to  the  rim.  These  spokes  or  routes  were:  (1)  from  the 
north,  the  Kohima  road,  (2)  from  the  north,  a  foot-path  down  the  Iril  River  Valley,  (3) 
from  the  north-east,  the  Ukhrul  road,  (4)  from  the  south-east,  the  Tamu-Palel  road,  (5) 
from  the  south,  the  Tiddim  highway,  and  (6)  from  the  west,  the  Silchar-Bishenpur 
track. 

On  29  March  1944,  soon  after  the  17  Indian  Division  had  completed  its 
withdrawal,  the  Japanese  began  their  initial  assault  to  seize  the  town  of  Imphal.  They 
quickly  controlled  parts  of  each  of  the  spokes  and  consequently,  surrounded  the  town  of 
Imphal.  This  was  achieved  with  elements  of  the  Japanese  15th  Division  maneuvering  to 
the  north  of  Imphal  and  cutting  off  principally  the  road  connecting  Imphal  with  Kohima. 
This  was  critical  because  based  on  the  fighting  in  Kohima,  the  14  Army  main  supply 
route  was  now  closed.  This  had  significant  ramifications  for  Slim’s  forces  in  Kohima  and 
Imphal.  In  conjunction  with  this,  the  33rd  Division  continued  movement  from  the  south 
and  positioned  forces  to  the  west  of  Imphal.  With  these  movements,  the  Japanese 
effectively  had  a  360-degree  circle  around  Imphal,  although  the  4  Corps  had  positioned 
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additional  forces  outside  the  Imphal  plain  for  use  in  eounterattaeks.  Slim  and  the  4  Corps 
would  soon  utilize  these  forees  to  break  this  initial  Japanese  grip  on  Imphal. 

During  the  month  of  April  1944,  the  fighting  focused  on  eontrol  of  the  routes  into 
the  Imphal  plain,  whieh  eontrolled  the  Imphal  plain  itself  Slim  deseribes  this  fighting  in 
the  following  passage: 

The  fighting  all  round  its  cireumferenee  was  eontinuous,  fieree,  and  often 
confused  as  eaeh  side  manoeuvered  to  outwit  and  kill.  There  was  always  a 
Japanese  thrust  somewhere  that  had  to  be  met  and  destroyed.  Yet  the  fighting  did 
follow  a  pattern.  The  main  eneounters  were  on  or  near  the  spokes  of  the  wheel, 
beeause  it  was  only  along  these  that  guns,  tanks,  and  vehieles  eould  move.  The 
Japanese  would  advance  astride  the  route,  attack  our  troops  blocking  it,  and  try  to 
outflank  or  infiltrate  past  them.  We  should  first,  hold,  then  counter-attaek,  and  the 
struggle  would  sway  a  mile  or  two,  one  way  and  the  other.  All  the  time  our 
airman,  who  played  so  vital  a  part  in  these  battles,  would  be  daily  in  sortie  after 
sortie  delivering  attacks  at  ground-level  and  hammering  the  enemy’s 
eommunieations  right  back  into  Burma.  Gradually,  we  should  prevail,  and,  driven 
from  the  spokes  of  the  wheel,  the  Japanese  would  take  to  the  hills  between  them. 
Relentlessly,  we  would  hunt  them  down  and  when,  desperate  and  rapid,  they 
turned  at  bay,  kill  them.  This  pattern  repeated  itself  along  eaeh  of  the  spokes  as, 
on  one  after  the  other,  we  passed  from  defenee  to  offence. 

During  this  fighting.  Slim  focused  on  the  use  of  air  to  ensure  the  4  Corps  had 

suffieient  supplies  to  fight  the  attrition  battle  with  the  Japanese.  Until  the  middle  of  April 

1944,  Slim  was  not  able  to  fully  utilize  the  eapabilities  of  air  supply  beeause  of  the  many 

eommitments  the  Air  Transport  Command  had  in  the  theater,  espeeially  in  northern 

Burma  with  Stilwell.  Finally,  on  18  April  1944,  after  mueh  negotiation.  Slim  was  able  to 

significantly  increase  his  apportionment  of  the  air  supply  sorties.  On  this  date,  the  Allies 

began  Operation  Stamina,  whieh  would  beeome  the  greatest  air  supply  operation  in  the 

history  of  the  war.  Between  April  18  and  June  30  1944,  over  12,500  reinforcements  and 

almost  19,000  tons  of  supplies  were  flown  into  the  British  front  lines.  With  these  men 

and  supplies.  Slim  eould  fight  the  battle  of  attrition  he  wanted  against  the  Japanese.  Not 
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only  did  these  airplanes  bring  eritieal  supplies  in,  but  they  were  able  to  evaeuate  13,000 

easualties  and  over  43,000  non-eombatants.  Slim  eould  not  have  defeated  the  Japanese 
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without  the  use  of  air  supply. 

This  was  in  direet  eomparison  to  the  logistieal  situation  of  the  Japanese.  As 

highlighted  earlier,  one  of  the  key  assumptions  the  Japanese  made  was  that  U-GO  would 

end  quiekly  in  favor  of  the  Japanese.  Consequently,  they  eould  then  take  over  the  supply 

eaehes  of  the  14  Army.  Based  on  this,  Mutaguehi  supplied  his  forees  with  meat  on  the 

hoof— in  the  form  of  thousands  of  eattle  and  oxen.  After  weeks  of  moving  through  the 

jungles  and  mountains  to  get  to  Imphal,  the  livestoek  began  dieing  of  disease  and 

exhaustion.  As  the  livestoek  died,  so  did  the  majority  of  the  Japanese  eapability  to 

transport  supplies  and  their  primary  souree  for  food. 

By  the  middle  of  May  1944,  Slim  was  mueh  more  eomfortable  with  the  situation 

around  Imphal  than  that  at  Kohima,  although  there  was  growing  optimism  there  as  well. 

In  Imphal,  the  eombination  of  air  in  both  the  supply  and  eombat  funetions,  the  use  of 

aeeurate  artillery,  and  the  faet  that  the  Japanese  eould  no  longer  effeetively  supply  their 

forees  added  up  to  a  feeling  of  eonfidenee  throughout  the  4  Corps.  Slim  states. 

By  the  middle  of  May  1944,  therefore,  my  worst  anxieties  were  over.  The 
Japanese  15th  Division  had  been  well  hammered  and  was  losing  eohesion.  To  the 
south  and  west,  where  the  redoubtable  33rd  Japanese  Division  was  being 
reinforeed  from  both  their  53rd  and  54th  Divisions,  there  was  still  the  prospeet  of 
a  last  attempt  by  the  enemy.  Our  eommand  of  the  air  over  the  whole  battlefield 
was  virtually  unehallenged  and,  thanks  to  this  and  to  the  daring  of  our  patrols,  the 
enemy  supply  system  was  falling  into  eonfusion.  Most  signifieant,  too,  the 
monsoon  was  almost  upon  us. ' 

Although  Slim’s  optimism  was  rising,  the  month  of  May  1944  did  have  its  share 
of  outside  situations  that  required  his  attention.  The  first  situation  oeeurred  on  4  May 


1944,  when  Slim  reeeived  two  pieees  of  news  dealing  direetly  with  the  logistieal  situation 
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within  4  Corps  and  his  Army  as  a  whole.  First,  Scoones,  the  4  Corps  Commander,  told 
Slim  that  even  though  Operation  Stamina  was  delivering  supplies  to  his  units,  the 
quantities  were  not  suffieient.  Based  on  Scoones’  calculations,  he  would  have  to  take 
desperate  measures  if  the  main  supply  route  between  Kohima  and  Imphal  was  not  opened 
by  mid-  June.  Additionally,  Mountbatten  informed  Slim  that  the  British  Chiefs  of  Staff 
wanted  the  return  of  seventy-nine  transport  aircraft  for  use  in  other  operations.  These 
aircraft  were  loaned  earlier  in  March  to  assist  Slim  in  the  initial  days  of  U-Go. 

Slim  did  not  have  to  plead  his  case  to  Mountbatten  about  the  importance  of  air 
supply  and  the  criticality  of  seventy-nine  aircraft  in  keeping  the  initiative  against  the 
Japanese.  Mountbatten  agreed  and  refused  to  redirect  the  aircraft.  He  then  took  the  battle 
to  Churchill  and  was  able  to  convince  him  of  the  need  to  keep  the  aircraft  under  SEAC 
control.  However,  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  June  that  the  number  of  air  supply  sorties 
improved  for  Slim.  By  that  time,  the  monsoon  was  in  full  force  and  partially  negated  the 
effect  of  the  increased  numbers. 

In  the  middle  of  May  1944,  the  Chindits  once  again  required  his  attention  and  his 
diplomatic  skills.  Since  the  death  of  Wingate,  the  Chindits  had  continued  to  support 
Stilwell’s  operations  in  the  northern  front.  The  Chindits  were  still  under  Slim’s  control, 
but  Slim  had  little  influence  on  the  activity  on  the  northern  front  and  with  Stilwell. 

On  17  May  1944,  Slim  gave  operational  control  of  the  Chindits  to  Stilwell.  This 
was  done  primarily  to  tighten  the  command  and  control  structure  in  the  northern  front. 
This  decision  had  immediate  repercussions  as  Stilwell  and  Lentaigne  quickly  disagreed 
on  the  future  of  Chindits.  Stilwell  wanted  the  Chindits  to  immediately  continue  to  operate 
in  the  north  in  support  of  his  operations.  This  was  the  exact  opposite  view  of  Lentaigne, 
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who  believed  his  unit  was  now  combat  ineffective  due  to  illness  and  fatigue.  He  believed 
his  Soldiers  needed  a  period  of  rest  before  undertaking  any  more  operations.  It  did  not 
take  long  for  the  disagreement  to  escalate  higher. 

During  the  next  week,  Stilwell  informed  Mountbatten  that  Lentaigne  had 

disobeyed  his  orders  to  conduct  a  specific  operation.  Stilwell  felt  he  could  no  longer 

command  the  Chindits  and  wished  they  would  be  detached  from  his  organization. 

Mountbatten  listened  to  Stilwell’s  concerns  regarding  the  Chindits.  After  he  made  his 
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arguments,  he  told  Slim  to  travel  up  to  the  northern  front  and  clear  up  the  matter. 

During  the  period  of  6  to  12  June  1944,  Slim  shuttled  between  his  own 
headquarters  and  those  of  Stilwell,  Lentaigne,  and  his  two  corps  commanders  fighting  in 
Kohima  and  Imphal.  Slim  discussed  the  matter  with  Lentaigne  and  then  met  with 
Stilwell.  Slim  listened  to  Stilwell’s  concerns  and  then  rebutted  many  of  his  claims.  Slim 
then  describes  what  happened  next,  “Finally,  looking  at  me  over  the  top  of  his  glasses,  he 
said,  ‘What  do  you  want  me  to  do?’  I  said,  ‘See  Lentaigne,  talk  things  over  with  him, 
give  his  columns  a  chance  to  get  out  their  casualties  and  reorganize,  and  keep  his  force  on 
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until  Myitkyina.’  He  agreed,  and  I  returned  to  headquarters.” 

Although  this  seemed  to  defuse  the  situation  a  bit,  tempers  erupted  again  between 
Stilwell  and  Lentaigne  at  the  end  of  June  1944.  This  time,  Mountbatten  went  to  discuss 
the  matter  personally  on  30  June  1944.  Mountbatten  decided  to  have  Soldiers  medically 
examined  and  those  deemed  unhealthy  evacuated  to  India.  Consequently,  two  brigades 
were  taken  out  from  under  Stilwell’s  control  and  moved  to  India.  However,  Stilwell 
continued  to  twist  this  order  to  meet  his  needs  and  eventually  kept  the  other  two  brigades 
until  late  August  when  they  too  finally  withdrew  to  India.  Months  later,  Mountbatten 
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officially  disbanded  the  organization.  These  last  months  put  an  unfortunate  ending  to  a 
proud  organization. 

Slim’s  last  “crisis”  in  May  came  on  27  May  1944  when  Mountbatten  informed 
Giffard  that  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  were  not  happy  about  the  14  Army’s  progress  in  opening 
the  main  supply  route  between  Kohima  and  Imphal.  Mountbatten’ s  words  to  Giffard 
were,  “I  know  from  discussion  that  you  realize  the  vital  need  for  opening  the  Kohima- 
Imphal  road  as  quickly  as  possible  but  really  must  ask  you  when  you  can  start  your 
offensive  north.” Mountbatten’ s  well-chosen  words,  told  Giffard  that  he  wanted  the  4 
Corps  to  foeus  on  opening  the  road  and  not  on  the  attrition  of  the  enemy  in  the  Imphal 
plain. 

Giffard  knew  Mountbatten’ s  intent  was  not  in  congruence  with  Slim’s  intent. 
Slim’s  thoughts  on  the  subject  follow:  “Although  the  road  would  have  to  be  opened 
within  the  next  five  or  six  weeks,  the  immediate  objeet  of  this  offensive  would  be  not  so 
much  the  relief  of  Imphal— that  would  be  incidental— but  the  destruction  of  the  Japanese 
Fifteenth  Army.”'^^  There  was  no  mistaking  Slim’s  intent:  it  was  to  inflict  as  many 
casualties  as  possible  on  the  Japanese,  thus  setting  the  conditions  for  the  reconquest  of 
Burma.  Giffard  readdressed  the  issue  with  Mountbatten  and  a  compromise  was  reached. 
Mountbatten  gave  Giffard  and  Slim  until  mid-July  to  open  the  route.  It  appeared  this  date 
would  satisfy  the  desires  of  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  open  the  route  as  soon  as  possible  and 
Slim’s  desire  to  focus  on  attrition  as  long  as  possible. 

Slim  received  his  orders  on  9  June  1944  regarding  the  opening  of  the  route. 
Coincidentally,  his  forces  began  making  substantial  progress  in  re-opening  the  route.  By 
18  June,  the  lead  elements  of  each  corps  were  forty  miles  apart  from  eaeh  other  on  the 
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Kohima-Imphal  route.  Finally  on  22  June  1944,  vehieles  from  the  33  Division  coming 
from  the  north  and  the  4  Corps  traveling  from  the  south  met  on  the  route.  The  route  was 
now  open  after  a  period  of  almost  three  months  and  this  signaled  the  end  of  the  Japanese 
offensive.  Slim  stated  the  importance  of  the  event  when  he  wrote,  “The  Imphal-Kohima 
battle,  the  first  decisive  battle  of  the  Burma  campaign,  was  not  yet  over,  but  it  was 
won.”''^ 

Although  the  road  was  now  open,  the  Japanese  continued  a  valiant,  but,  ultimately 
a  hopeless  attempt  to  obtain  their  initial  objectives.  Finally,  on  8  July  1944,  Mutaguchi 
and  the  Japanese  leadership  started  their  withdrawal  and  officially  ended  the  U-Go 
offensive.  These  land  defeats  at  Kohima  and  Imphal  were  the  greatest  ever  suffered  by 
the  Japanese. 

Not  only  were  the  Japanese  unsuccessful  in  achieving  their  goals,  but  they 
additionally  took  heavy  casualties.  Again,  determining  accurate  casualty  figures  for  the 
Japanese  are  difficult.  Many  experts  believe  the  most  reliable  figures  are  those  of  Louis 
Allen,  who  spent  many  hours  studying  Japanese  records. Based  on  Allen’s  research, 
out  of  a  starting  strength  of  nearly  100,000  men,  the  Japanese  had  over  59,000  casualties 
compared  to  just  over  17,000  for  the  British.  Of  the  Japanese  casualties,  13,  376  died 

versus  approximately  4,000  for  the  British. Each  side  took  the  preponderance  of  these 
casualties  in  the  attrition  battles  around  the  Imphal  plain.  Those  who  escaped  death, 
suffered  from  various  wounds,  disease,  and  malnutrition. 

Along  with  the  human  losses,  the  Japanese  lost  the  majority  of  the  tanks,  artillery 
pieces,  (Slim  estimates  the  British  captured  over  250  pieces)  and  equipment  they 
brought  to  battle.  Of  the  three  divisions  that  took  part  in  the  offensive,  two  (the  15th  and 
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31st)  were  now  eombat  ineffeetive  requiring  massive  reorganiziation  efforts.  Most 
importantly  for  the  British  were  the  intangible  losses  the  Japanese  suffered  in  morale  and 
eonfidence. 

Onee  again,  Slim  gives  a  superb  review  of  the  Kohoma-lmphal  battle  and  an 

honest  appraisal  of  his  performanee  in  the  following  words; 

If  you  are  a  general,  whether  your  army  has  won  a  great  battle  or  lost  it,  it  is  hard 
not  to  slur  over  your  own  mistakes,  to  blame  others  for  theirs;  to  say,  if  you  lost, 
what  bad  luek  you  had,  and,  if  you  won,  how  little  luek  had  to  do  with  it.  My 
army  had  indubitably  won  this  battle  and  1  look  baek  now  on  its  eonduet  with 
eonsiderable  personal  satisfaetion,  allowing  myself,  in  the  warm  glow  of  sueeess, 
a  good  deal  more  eredit,  no  doubt,  than  1  deserved.  Yet  the  plan  of  the  Imphal 
battle  had  been  sound  and  we  had  adhered  to  it.  Basieally,  it  had  been  to  meet  the 
Japanese  on  ground  of  our  own  ehoosing,  with  a  better  line  of  eommunieation 
behind  us  than  behind  them,  to  eoneentrate  against  them  superior  forees  drawn 
from  the  Arakan  and  India,  to  wear  them  down,  and,  when  they  were  exhausted, 
to  turn  and  destroy  them.  All  this  we  had  done  in  spite  of  my  mistakes  in 

mistiming  the  withdrawal  of  the  17th  Division  from  Tiddim  and  underestimating 
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the  strength  of  the  Japanese  thrust  at  Kohima. 

With  the  Japanese  now  beginning  to  withdraw,  it  was  up  to  Slim  to  capitalize  on 
the  situation  and  quickly  transition  to  the  offensive.  Despite  the  fact  that  it  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  monsoon  season,  it  was  necessary  to  keep  pressure  on  the  Japanese.  He  saw 
a  window  of  opportunity  that  was  there  to  exploit.  As  in  the  past.  Slim  strongly  believed 
that  the  key  task  of  all  future  operations  should  be  the  destruction  of  Japanese  forces  in 
Burma.  The  frustration  Slim  would  have  was  that  his  future  plans  were  not  necessarily 
synchronized  with  those  above  him.  His  superiors  influenced  by  political  factors,  saw 
different  means  and  ends  when  they  looked  at  Burma. 

These  political  factors  were  revealed  as  early  as  3  June  1944,  when  the  Combined 
Chiefs  of  Staff  sent  Mountbatten  a  directive  on  future  planning  for  the  1944-1945 
campaign.  This  directive  focused  entirely  on  tasks  relating  to  China  and  not  Burma. 
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Specifically,  they  regarded  the  criticality  of  the  air  link  to  China  and  the  development  of 
overland  communications  (logistics)  from  India  into  China.  Based  on  this  heavy 
“Chinese”  flavor,  it  would  appear  that  the  interests  of  the  United  States  were  currently 
superceding  those  of  Great  Britain. 

With  this  initial  directive,  Mountbatten’s  planners  came  up  with  two  alternative 
plans.  The  first  plan,  code-named  “X,”  focused  almost  entirely  on  Northern  Burma.  In 
this  operation,  StilwelTs  forces,  acting  as  the  main  effort  would  attack  east  and  seize  a 
final  objective  near  Bhamo.  The  14  Army  would  attack  east  from  Imphal  to  the  Chindwin 
River  as  a  shaping  operation  to  support  Stilwell.  Additionally,  SEAC  would  conduct  an 
airborne  operation  to  seize  terrain  around  Wuntho  as  a  shaping  operation.  The  end  state 
of  these  operations  was  occupation  of  Northern  Burma  down  to  Kalewa  and  Lashio.  In 
analyzing  this  plan,  it  was  obvious  the  intent  was  terrain  focused  and  not  enemy  focused 
as  Slim  desired. 

The  second  plan,  code-named  “Y,”  was  much  more  focused  on  the  enemy  and  on 
Central  Burma.  In  this  operation,  the  14  Army  would  conduct  the  decisive  operation  by 
attacking  across  the  Chindwin  River  to  seize  key  terrain  near  Mandalay.  StilwelTs  forces 
would  attack  essentially  south  as  a  shaping  operation  until  they  conducted  link-up  with 
the  14  Army.  In  this  plan,  airborne  operations  would  seize  Kalewa  and  the  entrance  to  the 
Mandalay  Plain  to  facilitate  future  operations.  This  plan  was  more  in  line  with  Slim’s 
thinking,  but  still  did  not  address  Japanese  forces  south  of  Mandalay  to  Rangoon.  After 
some  discussion,  this  was  partially  addressed  when  a  combined  airborne  and  seaborne 
assault  was  added  to  seize  Rangoon.  However,  at  the  time  sufficient  assets  were  not 
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available  to  conduct  the  seaborne  portion  of  the  attack. 
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On  23  July  1944,  Mountbatten  recommended  to  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  that  a 
combination  of  Plan  Y,  which  he  now  called  “Capital,”  and  the  airborne  and  seaborne 
attack  on  Rangoon,  which  he  now  called  Dracula,  could  accomplish  the  desired  end  state. 
In  making  this  recommendation,  he  did  include  his  concerns  in  the  areas  of  supply, 
timing,  the  upcoming  monsoon  season,  and  the  availability  of  aircraft  and  ships.  The 
latter  was  daily  becoming  more  of  a  concern  as  planning  for  the  Normandy  invasion 
continued. 

Six  days  later,  on  29  July  1944,  Giffard  gave  planning  guidance  for  Slim  to 
execute  Capital.  In  his  guidance,  Giffard  broke  Capital  into  three  phases.  In  phase  one, 
the  14  Army  would  seize  Kalewa  and  Kalemyo,  which  required  a  river  crossing  of  the 
Chindwin  River.  In  phase  two,  the  14  Army  would  continue  the  attack  east  to  seize  key 
terrain  around  the  Ye-U-Shwebo  area.  In  the  final  phase,  the  14  Army  would  continue  the 
attack  east  to  secure  Burma  down  to  the  Mandalay. 

While  receiving  this  guidance.  Slim  continued  to  pursue  the  withdrawing 
Japanese  forces.  In  the  upcoming  days,  his  forces  had  completed  the  exploitation  of 
Imphal  and  driven  the  Japanese  back  to  the  Chindwin.  This  operation  was  difficult  due  to 
the  monsoon  conditions,  which  negatively  affected  every  task  attempted.  However,  the 
mindset  of  continuing  to  conduct  operations  despite  the  monsoon  was  radically  different 
for  the  British  forces.  As  discussed  earlier,  the  standard  operating  procedure  in  past 
monsoon  seasons  was  to  completely  cease  operations.  This  was  not  the  case  during  the 
monsoon  season  of  1944.  Slim  did  not  and  would  not  lose  contact  with  his  opponent. 

On  16  September  1944,  Mountbatten  received  an  updated  directive  regarding 
future  offensive  operations.  The  directive  appeared  written  to  appease  Mountbatten  in 
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regards  to  focusing  on  the  destruction  of  the  Japanese.  However,  it  contained  caveats, 
which  ensured  that  the  true  focus  was  still  securing  the  air  and  land  logistical  routes  to 
China.  The  initial  paragraph  of  the  directive  read:  “Your  object  is  the  destruction  and 
expulsion  of  all  Japanese  forces  in  Burma  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  Operations  to 
achieve  this  object  must  not,  however,  prejudice  the  security  of  the  existing  air  supply 
route  to  China,  including  the  air  staging  post  at  Myitkyina  and  the  opening  of  overland 
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communications.” 

Despite  the  tone  of  the  directive.  Slim  believed  the  quickest  way  to  achieve  the 
desired  end  state  was  the  destruction  of  the  Japanese  Army  in  Burma.  As  Slim  continued 
his  pursuit  and  destruction  of  the  Japanese,  decisions  made  on  12  November  1944  would 
have  a  serious  impact  on  Slim’s  organization  and  himself  These  were  decisions  effecting 
his  task  organization,  command  and  control  relationships,  and  his  personal  relationship 
with  key  senior  leaders  in  theater. 

On  12  November  1944,  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  approved  the  formation  of 
the  Allied  Land  Forces,  South-East  Asia  (A.L.F.S.E.A.)  with  Eieutenant-General  Oliver 
Eeese  assuming  command.  Eeese  was  brought  in  from  the  British  8  Army,  which  was 
fighting  in  Italy.  This  new  command  structure  would  replace  the  1 1  Army  Group,  which 
would  now  dissolve. 

A.E.F.S.E.A.  was  created  for  one  principal  reason,  to  develop  some  type  of 
command  and  control  structure  over  the  entire  Allied  effort.  Specifically,  some  form  of 
command  and  control  was  needed  to  oversee  the  operations  on  the  northern  front.  In  the 
past,  as  discussed  earlier,  Stilwell  and  the  Chinese  received  little  or  no  oversight.  With 
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the  creation  of  A.L.F.S.E.A.,  there  was  a  now  a  structure  in  place  to  integrate  the 
operations  of  the  British,  Americans,  and  Chinese. 

The  creation  of  A.L.F.S.E.A.  had  great  significance  for  Slim  for  many  diverse 
reasons.  First,  with  the  reorganization.  Slim  would  now  command  two  corps,  the  4  and 
the  33.  Second,  the  15  Corps  would  now  fall  under  the  control  of  Eeese  and  operate  in  the 
Arakan  Peninsula.  It  would  conduct  shaping  operations  in  support  of  the  14  Army.  Third, 
the  recently  formed  Fines  of  Communication  Command,  which  controlled  the 
administrative  and  logistical  functions  in  theater,  was  pulled  from  Slim’s  oversight  and 
put  under  Eeese.  This  eased  the  burden  on  Slim  and  enabled  him  to  focus  on  the  fighting 
his  corps.  Fourth,  the  departure  of  Giffard  and  arrival  of  Eeese  changed  the  leadership 
dynamics  dramatically  for  Slim.  The  departure  of  Giffard  ended  a  very  close  and 
successful  relationship  of  over  fifteen  months  between  Giffard  and  Slim.  Slim  greatly 
respected  Giffard  and  made  these  comments  regarding  his  departure:  “He  had  seen  us 
through  our  efforts  to  become  an  army  and  through  our  first  and  most  desperate  battles. 
Fourteenth  Army  owed  much  to  his  integrity,  his  judgment,  his  sound  administration,  his 
support  in  our  darkest  hours,  and  to  the  universal  confidence  he  inspired  among  us.  We 
saw  him  go  with  grief  I  and  others  built  on  the  foundations.”  Finally,  on  the  same  day 
A.F.F.S.E.A.  was  created,  Stilwell,  after  months  of  tension  between  himself  and  Allied 
leadership,  was  replaced  in  all  his  duties  by  the  American  leadership.  Because  of  his 
numerous  responsibilities,  three  men  were  brought  in  to  take  over  the  various  positions  he 
held.  Although  Stilwell’s  departure  did  not  have  huge  ramifications  for  Slim,  it  was 
obviously  a  relief  to  the  British  leadership  who  had  experienced  a  stormy  relationship 
with  Stilwell.  This  could  only  help  to  improve  overall  Allied  cooperation. 
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The  creation  of  A.L.F.S.E.A.  could  not  have  come  at  a  better  time  for  Slim.  At  a 

period  when  he  had  the  proverbial  too  many  irons  in  the  fire,  he  needed  some  relieve 

from  his  overall  responsibilities.  After  two  and  a  half  years  of  fighting  this  campaign,  his 

energy  level  had  to  be  dwindling  somewhat.  With  A.L.F.S.E.A.  and  Leese  now  taking 

over  some  critical  responsibilities.  Slim  would  now  have  one  main  focus  and  task.  For  the 

remainder  of  the  campaign,  he  would  concentrate  all  his  energy  on  the  destruction  of  the 

Japanese  Army.  Slim’s  intent  for  the  upcoming  months  is  stated  below: 

My  orders  were  to  drive  the  enemy  out  of  a  considerable  part  of  Northern  Burma 
and  take  Mandalay,  but  more  important  than  the  occupation  of  any  area  or  any 
town,  was  the  destruction  of  the  Japanese  Army.  A  second  great  defeat  for  that 
army,  properly  exploited,  would  disrupt  it  and  leave,  not  Mandalay,  but  all  Burma 

at  our  mercy.  It,  therefore,  became  my  aim  to  force  another  major  battle  on  the 
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earliest  feasible  moment. 

In  determining  where  this  major  battle  would  take  place.  Slim  considered  the 
terrain,  the  enemy,  and  his  own  forces.  His  desire  was  to  persuade  the  Japanese  to  fight  in 
relatively  open  terrain,  but  utilize  the  Chindwin  and  Irrawaddy  to  take  away  the 
maneuver  options  from  his  opponent.  In  the  open  terrain,  he  could  exploit  his  advantages 
in  armor  and  combat  aircraft.  He  also  believed  the  Japanese  would  fight  desperately  to 
defend  Mandalay  and  use  the  terrain  to  shape  this  defense.  With  these  considerations. 
Slim  decided  he  would  fight  the  Japanese  in  the  Shwebo  plain.  This  plain  was  a  large 
area  enclosed  between  the  two  rivers,  located  northwest  of  Mandalay.  Although  Slim 
choose  the  Shwebo  plain,  he  would  soon  find  out  that  as  always,  the  enemy  had  their  own 
plan. 

Although  there  was  no  specific  start  date  to  initiate  this  phase  of  the  offensive,  it 
essentially  began  on  3  December  1944.  On  this  date  Slim’s  forces  began  crossing  the 


Chindwin  River  (see  figure  13).  As  the  offensive  began.  Slim’s  two  corps  could  produce 
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four  and  two-thirds  divisions  and  two  tank  brigades.  On  paper,  this  foree  should  have 
eontained  six  and  two-thirds  divisions,  but  maintenance  problems  and  transport 
challenges  cut  dramatically  into  the  14  Army’s  offensive  strength.  Slim’s  intelligence 
reports  indicated  that  the  principal  Japanese  force  opposing  him  totaled  five  and  one-third 
infantry  divisions,  an  independent  mixed  brigade,  and  one  tank  regiment.  Looking  at 
force  ratios  it  appeared  the  two  opponents  were  fairly  even.  However,  the  combat 
multipliers  and  all  the  intangibles  were  squarely  on  Slim’s  side. 

In  the  initial  days  of  the  fight.  Slim’s  forces  seemed  to  make  good  progress  in 
movement.  However,  in  the  area  of  inflicting  casualties,  the  14  Army  was  not  having  the 
early  success  it  desired.  The  key  reason  for  this  was  that  the  Japanese  had  not  arrayed 
their  forces  as  Slim  had  anticipated. 

Soon  after  crossing  the  Chindwin,  Slim  began  to  realize  the  Japanese  were  not 

executing  the  course  of  action  he  developed  his  plan  upon.  He  states: 

I  had  begun  to  suspect  that  I  had  misread  the  Japanese  commander’s  intention. 
Now  I  realized  I  had.  If  he  had  meant  to  fight  the  Shwebo  plain,  he  would 
undoubtedly  have  held  on  to  these  hills  with  more  determination.  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  month,  too,  I  had  been  getting  reports,  confirmed  by  air 
reconnaissance,  that  the  general  direction  of  the  Japanese  movement  in  the  river 
loop  was  back  across  the  Irrawaddy,  not  forward.  Then,  too,  the  defensive 
positions  captured  by  the  1 9th  Division  in  the  defiles  did  not  seem  designed  for 
prolonged  resistance,  but  for  delay  only.  We  had  surprised  the  enemy  by  the 
speed  with  which  we  had  mounted  our  offensive  over  the  Chindwin,  and  by  its 
strength  and  swiftness.  It  was  borne  in  upon  me  that,  either  because  of  this,  or 
because  I  had  all  along  mistaken  the  enemy’s  intention,  he  was  not  going  to  do 
what  I  had  expected— fight  a  major  battle  north  of  the  Irrawaddy.  It  looked  as  if 
this  battle,  like  so  many  of  mine,  was  not  going  to  start  quite  as  I  intended.  It  was 

time  for  me  to  use  a  little  of  that  flexibility  of  mind  that  I  had  so  often  urged  on 
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my  subordinates. 
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Eigure  13.  Advance  to  Chindwin 

Source:  Robert  Eyman,  Slim:  Master  of  War,  Burma  1942-1945  (Eondon:  Constable  and 
Robinson  Ltd.,  2004),  303. 
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Slim  was  now  faced  with  a  dilemma  that  commanders  continue  to  faee  today.  Do 
I  fight  the  plan  or  do  I  fight  enemy?  It  was  a  critical  decision  for  Slim,  but  one  that  was 
perhaps  made  easier  for  him  beeause  of  his  overarehing  intent.  Slim  was  entirely  foeused 
on  the  destruction  of  the  enemy.  He  determined  if  he  continued  to  fight  his  plan;  he 
would  not  only  jeopardize  his  end  state,  but  perhaps  give  the  initiative  back  to  the 
Japanese. 

On  16  Deeember  1944,  Slim  had  his  Chief  of  Staff  send  a  telegram  to 
A.L.F.S.E.A.  regarding  the  14  Army  future  intentions.  The  telegram  was  in  essence  a 
warning  order,  informing  A.L.F.S.E.A.  that  Slim  would  scrap  his  original  plan  to  execute 
Capital  (see  figure  14).  Based  on  his  new  estimate  of  the  situation,  he  would  give  his 
higher  headquarters  the  new  plan  as  soon  as  possible.  There  was  no  question.  Slim  was 
undoubtedly  fighting  the  enemy  and  not  the  plan. 

With  the  Japanese  now  defending  east  of  the  Irrawaddy,  Slim  had  an  additional 
essential  task  to  complete  before  engaging  the  main  defensive  belts  of  the  Japanese.  The 
14  Army  would  have  to  eonduet  one  of  the  most  difficult  operations  in  eombat,  an 
opposed  river  erossing.  Slim  had  to  ensure  that  not  only  would  the  river  crossing  be 
successful,  but  its  erossing  would  plaee  his  forces  in  positional  advantage  to  attack  the 
main  Japanese  defensive  belt.  Mountbatten  confirmed  this  by  stating,  “The  task  of  the 
Fourteenth  Army  would  remain  the  same;  but  its  aeeomplishment  had  now  beeome  very 
much  more  diffieult,  for  in  order  to  reaeh  the  battlefield  we  now  had  to  cross  a  great  river 
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whieh  the  enemy  was  holding  throughout  its  length  in  eonsiderable  strength.” 
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Ronald  Lewin  gives  this  analysis  on  the  eourses  of  aetion  available  to  Slim, 

To  attaek  the  Japanese  around  Mandalay  frontally  aeross  the  Irrawaddy  would  be 
suieidal,  and  never  entered  Slim’s  mind.  To  wheel  his  army  so  as  to  cross  the 
river  and  come  in  on  their  northern  flank  would  be  an  administrative  nightmare,  if 
not  an  impossibility.  In  any  case,  such  an  operation  offered  none  of  the  rich 
strategic  rewards  promised  by  the  more  daring  plan,  which  Slim  in  fact  adopted— 
and  christened  EXTENDED  CAPITAL.'^® 
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Many  have  called  Extended  Capital  the  boldest  British  plan  of  World  War  II. 

What  follows  is  Slim’s  description  of  this  plan. 

My  new  plan,  the  details  of  which  were  worked  out  in  record  time  by  my  devoted 
staff,  labouring  day  and  night,  had  as  its  intention  the  destruction  of  the  main 
Japanese  forces  in  the  area  Mandalay-Thazi-Chauk-Myingyan.  It  was  based  on  33 
Corps,  with  the  1 9th  Division  transferred  to  it,  forcing  crossings  of  the  river  north 
and  west  of  Mandalay,  thus  drawing  towards  itself  the  greatest  possible 
concentration  of  Kimura’s  divisions.  Meanwhile  4  Corps,  moving  secretly  south 
up  the  Gangaw  Valley,  would  suddenly  appear  at  Pakokku,  seize  a  crossing,  and, 
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without  pause,  strike  violently  with  armoured  and  airborne  forces  at  Meiktila. 

Again,  Ronald  Eewin  gives  the  following  analysis  and  summary  of  the  plan, 

EXTENDED  CAPITAE  was  an  exquisite  example  of  the  dictum  of  Clausewitz: 
“Everything  is  very  simple  in  war,  but  the  simplest  thing  is  very  difficult.  These 
difficulties  accumulate  and  produce  a  friction  which  no  man  can  imagine  exactly 
who  has  not  seen  war.”  Eor  the  essence  of  the  plan  was  simplicity  itself.  The 
Japanese  were  evidently  nervous  about  Mandalay.  With  a  whole  Corps,  therefore. 
Slim  decided  to  convince  them  that  his  main  assault  would  come  over  the 
Irrawaddy  in  this  sector.  Meanwhile,  blanketed  by  this  deception,  a  second  Corps 
would  assemble  further  south,  strike  unexpectedly  across  the  river  and  make  at 
headlong  speed  for  Meiktila,  the  ganglion,  or  nerve-centre  of  Japanese  operations 
in  Central  and  Northern  Burma.  That  critical  area  secured,  all  enemy  resistance 
along  the  upper  Irrawaddy  must  crumble,  and  the  14th  Army  would  be  poised  for 
EXTENDED  CAPITAE ’S  second  phase— the  race  for  the  sea  to  capture  a  port  in 
Southern  Burma,  Rangoon  or  perhaps  Moulmein,  before  the  arrival  of  the 

1  33 

monsoon  in  May  threw  Slim’s  extended  communications  into  chaos. 

In  analyzing  the  plan,  many  factors  come  to  the  forefront  as  critical  to  assisting  in 
mission  accomplishment.  Eirst,  Slim  had  to  ensure  his  forces  were  secure.  If  the  Japanese 
discovered  the  location  of  the  4  Corps,  the  plan  would  be  compromised.  Of  course. 
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hiding  an  entire  eorps  is  easier  said  than  done.  Seeond,  relating  direetly  to  the  first  faetor 
is  an  effeetive  deeeption  plan.  Slim  had  to  ereate  a  viable  story  and  sell  it  to  the  Japanese 
leadership.  Third,  the  timing  of  the  maneuver  of  the  two  eorps  had  to  be  synehronized. 
The  moving  of  one  of  the  eorps  too  early  or  too  late,  would  allow  the  Japanese  the 
opportunity  to  effeetively  reaet  to  the  plan.  Fourth,  the  logistieal  system  must  be  in  plaee 
not  only  to  support  this  part  of  the  operation,  but  to  support  the  transition  of  the  maneuver 
to  the  south  in  the  seeond  phase. 

On  17  Deeember  1944,  Slim  sent  Leese  a  telegram  summarizing  the  key  aspeets 

of  the  plan.  Three  days  later,  on  20  Deeember  1944,  Slim  sent  Leese  a  detailed 

appreeiation  of  the  plan.  Mountbatten  quiekly  reeeived  the  appreeiation  from  Leese.  He 

made  the  following  eomments  regarding  the  plan  and  its  preparation: 

Lieut. -General  Slim’s  plan,  of  whieh  Lieut. -General  Leese  and  I  entirely 
approved,  was  as  brilliant  in  its  eoneeption  as  in  its  subsequent  sueeessful 
exeeution;  for  it  laid  the  foundation  for  the  eomplete  destruetion  of  the  Japanese 
Army  in  Burma.  It  was  a  bold  plan,  relying  for  its  fulfillment  on  seereey,  on 
speed,  and  on  taking  great  administrative  risks.  Planning  and  exeeution  had  to  be 
eompleted  in  rather  less  than  two  months. . . 

With  the  plan  approved.  Slim  now  had  to  prepare  his  army  for  its  exeeution  (see 
figure  14).  His  first  task  was  developing  the  neeessary  task  organization  needed  to 
aeeomplish  the  operation.  The  33  Corps,  whieh  was  moving  west  to  east  towards  the 
Irrawaddy  River,  would  eonsist  of  the  2,  19  and  20  Divisions  and  two  brigades  (254  Tank 
and  268).  The  4  Corps  moving  south  from  Imphal  would  eonsist  of  the  7  and  17 
Divisions  and  three  brigades  (255  Tank,  Lushai,  and  the  28  East  Afriean).  Slim  would 
keep  the  5  Division  as  the  Army  Reserve.  The  task  organization  beeame  effeetive  on  26 
Deeember  1944. 
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During  this  period,  units  continued  to  maintain  contact  with  the  Japanese  and  to 
get  into  positions  to  execute  the  operation.  The  key  piece  of  the  reorganization  and 
movement  of  forces  involved  the  19  Division.  The  19  Division,  which  was  assigned  to  4 
Corps,  was  now  part  of  33  Corps.  Its  movement  would  be  part  of  the  elaborate  deception 
plan  Slim  would  institute. 

In  this  deception  plan.  Slim  wanted  to  sell  the  Japanese  that  he  was  sending  both 
corps  to  attack  Mandalay  from  positions  north  of  the  city.  His  deception  story  was  that 
the  4  Corps  would  attack  from  Tamu  east  to  Pinlebu,  then  maneuver  due  south  to  the 
Shwebo  plain  and  into  Mandalay.  The  other  half  of  the  equation  was  that  the  33  Corps 
would  attack  from  Kalewa  east  to  the  Shwebo  plain  and  then  link-up  with  the  4  Corps 
attacking  south  to  seize  Mandalay. 

The  key  to  the  deception  effort  was  establishing  a  dummy  4  Corps  headquarters  at 
Tamu.  As  the  19  Division  moved  from  Tamu  to  Pinlebu  it  passed  all  its  message  traffic  to 
the  dummy  headquarters.  If  the  33  Corps  wanted  to  give  orders  to  the  19  Division  (since 
it  was  in  reality  part  of  that  organization),  it  passed  them  through  the  4  Corps  dummy 
headquarters.  While  the  19  Division  was  moving  to  the  east,  the  real  4  Corps  was  moving 
in  radio  silence  south  to  get  into  positions  to  attack  Meiktila.  Critical  to  the  entire 
deception  plan  and  movement  was  the  use  of  attack  airplanes.  Their  role  was  to  ensure 
the  Japanese  could  not  send  out  their  own  aircraft  to  track  the  true  movement  of  the  4 
Corps. 

Slim  further  elaborates  on  the  deception  efforts  in  the  following  comments: 

“Indiscreet”  conversations  in  clear  between  staff  officers  and  operators  were 
arranged,  news  broadcasts  made  slightly  inaccurate  references  to  formations 
engaged,  and  many  ingenious  devices  were  employed  to  mislead  the  simple 
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Japanese,  while  the  volume  of  traffic  was  made  to  conform  to  having  both  corps 
concentrated  in  the  Shwebo  plain.  Operationally  this  signal  deception  was  a  real 
annoyance  to  corps  and  divisional  commanders  and  its  enforcement  a  test  of 
patience  and  discipline,  but  it  paid  an  excellent  dividend.  The  enemy  was 
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completely  deceived. 

During  the  month  of  January  1945,  the  14  Army  continued  to  set  the  conditions 
for  its  attacks  on  Mandalay  and  Meiktila.  By  1 1  January  1945,  the  19  Division  had  made 
huge  progress  in  its  movement.  It  had  first  accomplished  the  west  to  east  movement  from 
Tamu  to  Pinlebu  and  had  then  completed  the  southern  movement  from  Pinlebu  to  the 
crossings  sites  of  the  Irrawaddy  at  Thabeikkyin  in  the  Shwebo  plain.  As  the  Japanese 
were  focused  on  the  19  Division,  Slim  moved  two  other  divisions  from  the  33  Corps  west 
to  east  into  the  Shwebo  plain.  Slim  had  now  planted  in  the  Japanese  leadership’s  mind 
that  one  corps  was  to  the  north  of  the  Mandalay  and  another  west  of  Mandalay,  both 
poised  to  strike. 

As  the  Japanese  were  fixed  on  Mandalay,  the  4  Corps  began  its  movement  south 
from  Tamu  on  19  January  1945.  Slim  had  given  it  a  target  date  of  15  February  1945  to  be 
across  the  Irrawaddy  River.  By  26  January  1945,  it  had  made  excellent  progress  and 
according  to  its  timetables  was  four  days  ahead  of  schedule.  At  the  beginning  of 
February,  the  4  Corps  was  closing  in  on  the  Irrawaddy  River  and  had  still  not 
encountered  any  organized  enemy  resistance.  The  reason  for  this  was  the  Japanese  were 
continuing  to  focus  around  Mandalay  and  did  not  have  any  intelligence  assets  monitoring 
the  4  Corps  movement. 

This  movement  could  have  easily  been  compromised  if  the  Japanese  would  have 
been  able  to  confirm  a  report  an  aircraft  (one  of  few  which  the  Japanese  sent  for 
reconnaissance  because  of  Allied  air  superiority)  gave  in  late  January.  Lieutenant- 
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General  Nobuo  Tanaka,  the  eommander  of  the  Japanese  33rd  Division  which  would  later 

oppose  the  4  Corps,  relates  the  following  story. 

At  the  end  of  January,  our  aircraft  reported  a  long  line  of  vehicles  on  the  road 
from  Tilin  to  Pauk,  but  these  were  not  considered  as  part  of  a  powerful 
mechanized  force,  nor  was  it  regarded  as  important  by  Army  Headquarters.  If  the 
information  had  been  repeatedly  reported  by  our  aircraft,  it  would  have  received 
more  attention,  but  as  they  only  reported  it  once,  it  did  not  attract  special 
attention. 

As  February  1945  began,  it  was  obvious  that  the  deception  was  successful.  During 
this  time,  the  14  Army  took  a  short  pause  to  establish  and  develop  airheads  and  bring 
forward  logistics.  Additionally,  in  the  first  week  of  February,  sketchy  intelligence  finally 
came  to  the  Japanese  that  indicated  movement  of  forces  south  of  Mandalay.  With  these 
reports,  the  Japanese  were  now  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  Do  they  reorient  forces  to  the 
south  to  face  these  forces  or  do  they  continue  to  keep  their  strength  in  the  defense  of 
Mandalay?  After  some  discussion,  the  Japanese  assumed  this  movement  was  simply  a 
diversionary  attack  and  the  14  Army  decisive  operation  was  still  the  seizure  of  Mandalay. 

After  the  brief  logistical  pause.  Slim  continued  operations  according  to  his  plans. 
In  the  south,  the  4  Corps  continued  its  movement  and  on  16  February  1945  it  opened  a 
bridgehead  approximately  6,000  yards  wide  and  4,000  yards  deep  on  the  Irrawaddy  River 
near  the  town  of  Nyaungu.  The  opening  of  the  bridgehead  constituted  the  fiercest  fighting 
the  4  Corps  had  seen  during  the  operation.  By  21  February  1945,  the  4  Corps  had  secured 
the  bridgehead  line  and  began  to  breakout  of  the  bridgehead  enroute  to  Meiktila. 

The  4  Corps  faced  some  determined  enemy  opposition  the  next  week  in  its 
movement  to  Meiktila.  However,  at  the  end  of  February  1945,  the  lead  elements  of  the  17 
Division  were  on  the  outskirts  of  Meiktila.  On  28  February  1945,  the  17  Division  began 


its  assault  on  Meiktila  by  attacking  along  four  avenues  of  approach.  Although,  there  are 
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some  discrepancies  on  the  amount  of  Japanese  Soldiers  actually  defending  the  city,  there 
was  no  debate  on  the  intensity  of  these  Soldiers.  After  three  hard  days  and  nights  of 
fighting,  Meiktila  was  seized  on  4  March  1945.  Losses  were  significant  for  the  Japanese 
as  over  2,000  soldiers’  bodies  were  counted. 

The  loss  of  Meiktila  was  significant  to  the  Japanese  physically  and 
psychologically.  Physically,  the  14  Army  now  owned  key  terrain,  which  afforded 
maneuver  to  the  north  to  Mandalay  and  to  the  south  if  it  wanted  to  seize  the  ports. 
Mentally,  it  was  a  devastating  blow  to  the  morale  and  confidence  of  the  Japanese 
leadership.  These  two  factors  combined  to  force  the  Japanese  to  react  and  make  hasty 
decisions.  The  critical  decision  was  to  divert  units  moving  to  the  defense  of  Mandalay  to 
now  counterattack  Meiktila. 

Slim’s  thoughts  on  the  importance  and  summary  of  the  battle  of  Meiktila  follow. 

The  capture  of  Meiktila  in  four  days  and  the  annihilation  of  its  garrison-for,  as  the 
Japanese  themselves  admitted,  hardly  a  man  escaped-was  a  magnificent  feat  of 
arms.  It  sealed  the  fate  of  the  Japanese  army  in  Burma,  and  it  came  as  a  terrible 
surprise  to  Kimura.  He  had  been  completely  misled  as  to  the  location  of  our  4 
Corps  and  as  to  the  strength  and  intentions  of  our  troops  in  the  Pakokku  area.  At 
first  he  had  no  idea  what  this  force,  which  had  struck  such  a  grievous  blow  at  his 
vitals,  was,  but  he  did  realize  at  once  the  fatal  danger  he  would  be  in  if  he  could 
not  quickly  recover  Meiktila.  Kimura,  unlike  many  Japanese  commanders,  had 
always  reacted  speedily  and  boldly  to  changed  situations.  Once  again,  he  did 
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SO. 

These  actions  and  decisions  will  be  discussed  later  in  the  chapter. 

During  February  1945,  the  33  Corps  continued  to  move  to  Mandalay.  Critical  to 
this  movement  was  seizing  the  bridgeheads  over  the  Irrawaddy  River.  With  the  focus  of 
the  Japanese  on  the  defense  of  Mandalay,  they  spent  the  majority  of  their  combat  power 
trying  to  deny  the  33  Corps  these  bridgeheads.  As  Slim  stated,  “He  wisely  concentrated 


his  defenses  at  the  most  likely  crossing  places,  watched  the  intervening  spaces,  and  held 
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his  reserves,  espeeially  artillery  and  tanks,  mobile  and  well  baek,  until  our  intentions 
were  elearer.  Consequently,  with  both  forees  eonsidering  the  Irrawaddy  River  eritieal 
to  suecess;  the  entire  month  of  February  was  spent  fighting  over  the  bridgeheads.  This 
was  intense  fighting,  but  by  the  end  of  the  month,  the  33  Corps  eontrolled  the  Irrawaddy 
River.  It  was  now  ready  to  begin  its  assault  on  Mandalay. 

To  summarize  the  British  attaek,  the  situation  on  5  Mareh  1945  was  as  follows.  In 
the  south,  the  4  Corps  had  seized  Merktila  and  was  pushing  forees  outside  the  eity  for 
defensive  purposes.  In  the  north,  the  19  Division  of  the  33  Corps  was  driving  south  to 
take  Mandalay  from  the  north.  It  additionally  had  eondueted  a  link-up  with  the  Chinese 
forees  in  the  northern  front.  The  2  and  20  Divisions  of  the  33  Corps  had  erossed  the 
Irrawaddy  and  were  driving  east  to  take  Mandalay  from  the  east  and  south.  The 
Japanese  forees  were  in  serious  trouble,  but  they  still  had  plenty  of  fight  in  them,  as  the 
month  of  Mareh  would  show. 

On  7  Mareh  1945,  the  33  Corps  began  their  final  assault  of  Mandalay.  On  this 
date,  the  2  and  20  Divisions  eontinued  to  attaek  from  the  east  to  seal  the  southern  portion 
of  the  eity.  Sealing  the  southern  portion  was  eritieal  sinee  the  14  Army  did  not  want  the 
Japanese  to  add  any  additional  eombat  power  to  their  defenses  near  the  southern  ports  of 
Burma.  At  the  same  time,  the  19  Division  attacked  from  the  north  to  seal  the  eastern  and 
northern  portions  of  the  city.  The  33  Corps  used  the  Irrawaddy  River  to  seal  the  western 
portion  of  the  city.  These  actions  were  accomplished  very  rapidly  and  the  divisions  began 
advancing  into  the  city. 

As  the  33  Corps  began  its  assault,  it  found  very  light  resistance  in  the  southern 
and  the  western  portions  of  the  city.  Consequently,  the  2  and  20  Divisions  seized  their 
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individual  objectives  by  14  March  1945  without  suffering  many  casualties.  It  was  an 
entirely  different  story  for  the  19  Division  as  it  attempted  to  seize  its  objectives  in  the 
northern  and  eastern  portions  of  the  city.  In  the  northeast  portion  of  the  city  was  an  area 
called  Fort  Dufferin. 

Fort  Dufferin  was  a  strongpoint  for  the  Japanese.  It  was  a  walled  (twenty-three 
feet  in  height),  one  square  mile  enclosure  containing  government  offices  and  the 
headquarters  to  the  city’s  railway  station.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  forty-foot  moat  with 
bridges  in  five  different  locations.  As  can  be  envisioned,  Fort  Dufferin  was  a  formidable 
fortress,  which  would  require  a  combined  arms  approach  in  order  to  seize  it. 

In  the  days  that  followed,  the  33  Corps  used  artillery,  500-lb  bombs,  and  massive 
infantry  attacks  to  break  down  the  defenses  of  Fort  Dufferin.  Time  and  time  again,  the 
infantry  tried  to  scale  the  walls,  but  was  unsuccessful.  Finally,  on  19  March  1945,  three 
B-25  (Mitchells)  with  2,000-pound  bombs,  made  an  experimental  attack  against  the  walls 
called  skip-bombing.  In  this  technique,  the  bombs  were  aimed  to  strike  the  water  of  the 
moat  from  a  low-level  and  then  skip  forward  to  explode  against  the  wall.'"^^  This  attack 
proved  successful  and  blew  a  fifteen-foot  hole  in  the  wall. 

The  next  day,  two  squadrons  of  Thunderbolts  attacked  the  north  wall  of  Fort 
Dufferin.  The  infantry  immediately  followed  and  entered  the  fortress.  The  Soldiers  found 
the  fort  empty  and  learned  that  its  defenders  had  exfiltrated  out  the  night  prior.  With  Fort 
Dufferin  seized,  the  rest  of  the  city  quickly  fell.  On  21  March  1945,  the  city  of  Mandalay 
was  in  British  hands  and  the  33  Corps  focused  on  ensuring  Japanese  forces  did  not  escape 
from  the  city  to  reinforce  the  southern  port  defenses. 
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As  stated  earlier,  the  4  Corps  seized  Meiktila  on  4  March  and  the  Japanese  wanted 
to  quickly  retake  the  town.  On  6  March  1945,  corps  units  began  making  sweeps  outside 
the  city  to  attrite  Japanese  forces  and  set  the  conditions  to  attack  to  the  south  to  seize  the 
southern  ports.  These  forces  immediately  discovered  that  they  faced  formidable  numbers 
of  Japanese.  From  these  encounters,  it  was  easy  to  surmise  that  the  Japanese  were 
themselves  setting  the  conditions  to  retake  the  city.  They  needed  Meiktila  to  open  up  a 
withdrawal  route  to  the  southern  ports. 

Therefore,  Slim  decided  on  9  March  1945  to  send  his  theater  reserve,  the  5 
Division,  to  augment  the  IV  Corps.  This  was  a  significant  risk  for  Slim  in  committing  his 
reserve.  However,  he  realized  how  critical  Meiktila  was  to  both  sides.  The  division 
arrived  on  17  March  1945  to  assist  the  4  Corps.  By  the  middle  of  the  month,  the  Japanese 
had  sent  all  available  combat  power  to  retake  Meiktila  and  had  surrounded  the  4  Corps. 
Again,  Slim  knew  additional  reinforcements  were  needed  and  fiew-in  another  brigade 
from  the  north  to  assist  the  4  Corps  on  15  March  1945.  This  unit  immediately  began 
fighting  as  the  Japanese  attempted  to  seize  the  Meiktila  Airfield. 

For  the  next  two  weeks,  intense  fighting  occurred  throughout  the  Meiktila  area. 
Day  by  day,  the  4  Corps  inflicted  heavy  casualties  upon  the  Japanese.  As  the  casualties 
mounted,  the  Japanese  ambitions  to  retake  Meiktila  dwindled.  Finally,  on  1  April  1945 
the  Japanese  leadership  began  withdrawing  to  the  south.  It  would  now  attempt  to  build  a 
formidable  defense  around  the  southern  ports  and  hope  the  monsoon  rains  of  May  would 
slow  down  the  14  Army. 

The  start  of  the  Japanese  withdrawal  marked  the  end  of  phase  one  of  Operation 
Extended  Capital.  It  was  a  tremendous  victory  for  Slim  and  the  14  Army,  produced  by 
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superb  planning,  preparation,  and  exeeution.  Slim  reeeived  many  aecolades  for  the 
performanee.  Perhaps,  the  most  meaningful  to  him,  was  given  by  his  Japanese 
eounterpart.  General  Heitara  Kimura,  the  eommanding  general  of  the  Burma  Area  Army. 
Kimura,  when  asked  about  the  Mandalay-Meiktila  battle,  stated  it  was  “the  masterpieee 
of  Allied  strategy”  in  the  battle  of  Burma. 

Despite  the  praise.  Slim  knew  his  task  was  only  halfway  eomplete.  In  order  to 
eomplete  the  reeonquest  of  Burma,  the  southern  port  of  Rangoon  must  be  in  British 
eontrol.  As  throughout  the  entire  eampaign.  Slim  would  have  to  defeat  three  elements 
before  aehieving  sueeess.  First,  although  the  Japanese  were  not  the  same  foree  that 
started  the  eampaign  over  three  and  a  half  years  before,  they  still  possessed  quality, 
passionate.  Soldiers.  As  Geoffrey  Evans  stated,  “Despite  the  faet  that  all  enemy 
formations  were  thoroughly  disorganized,  lacked  supplies  and  had  lost  most  of  their 
equipment,  they  could  still,  because  of  the  courage  and  tenacity  of  the  Japanese  Soldier, 
be  a  danger.” Second,  the  terrain  again  would  not  be  an  ally.  There  were  few  defined 
avenues  of  approach  that  stretched  from  Meiktila-Mandalay  south  to  Rangoon.  These 
routes  were  well  over  three  hundred  miles  in  length  and  certain  to  be  filled  with  obstacles 
and  prepared  for  ambushes.  Finally,  Slim  would  have  the  weather  to  contend  with.  With 
it  already  early  April,  there  were  only  five  to  six  weeks  remaining  until  the  start  of  the 
monsoon  season.  If  the  Allies  could  not  seize  Rangoon  before  the  monsoon  season  it  was 
conceivable  the  campaign  could  extend  into  the  later  months  of  1945.  If  this  did  occur  it 
could  afford  the  Japanese  time  to  reinforce  Southern  Burma  from  Siam.  It  was  truly,  as 
Slim  himself  called  it,  “the  race  to  Rangoon.” 
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Slim  and  the  14  Army  would  not  be  the  only  allied  partieipant  in  the  raee.  As 
discussed  earlier,  the  original  plan  for  the  reconquest  of  Burma,  outlined  on  23  July  1944, 
called  for  an  amphibious  assault  on  Rangoon  called  Dracula.  Dracula  was  part  of  a  two¬ 
pronged  attack,  along  with  Operation  Capital  to  retake  Burma. 

Since  that  time.  Allied  leadership  had  vacillated  on  the  merits  and  feasibility  of 
Dracula.  On  6  February  1945,  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  ordered  the  postponement  of 
Dracula  until  the  end  of  1945.  The  factors  for  this  were  resource  availability  and 
optimism  that  the  14  Army  could  make  an  overland  seizure  of  Rangoon  before  the 
monsoon.  However,  on  26  March  1945,  Leese  recommended  that  the  Chiefs  of  Staff 
relook  their  decision  on  Dracula.  Leese  was  concerned  that  the  14  Army  would  not  reach 
Rangoon  before  the  monsoon  hit.  After  more  discussion  and  analysis,  Mountbatten  issued 
a  directive  on  17  April  1945  ordering  his  forces  “to  carry  out  an  amphibious  and  airborne 
operation  with  the  object  of  the  early  capture  of  Rangoon,  should  this  not  have  been 
previously  achieved  by  the  14  Army  from  the  north.” 

There  was  little  time  to  prepare  for  this  operation.  Mountbatten  conceded  this  fact 
when  he  stated,  “It  was  fully  realized  that  the  amphibious  operation  would  be  a  difficult 
one,  particularly  since  there  was  little  time  left  for  planning  and  mounting  the  assault.” 
The  one  advantage  Mountbatten  had  in  attempting  the  assault  was  the  key  terrain  the  15 
Corps  had  seized  during  its  attack  down  the  Arakan  Peninsula.  By  early  April  1945,  the 
1 5  Corps  had  seized  the  valuable  Akyab  and  Ramtree  Islands  and  much  of  the  terrain 
within  the  peninsula.  This  was  critical  for  the  following  reasons:  1)  the  15  Corps  had 
either  destroyed  or  fixed  numerous  Japanese  units  that  could  not  be  used  to  defend 
Rangoon.  2)  The  relative  closeness  of  Akyab  and  Ramtree  to  Rangoon  facilitated 
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operations  into  Rangoon.  3)  Akyab  and  Ramtree  contained  excellent  airfields  and  some 

port  facilities  that  could  be  utilized  for  amphibious  and  airborne  assaults.  Each  of  these 

factors  would  influence  the  outcome  of  Dracula,  which  is  discussed  later  in  the  chapter. 

Actually  Slim’s  planning  for  Rangoon  began  in  July  1944,  with  detailed  planning 

commencing  in  November  when  his  forces  approached  the  Chindwin  River.  On  19 

December  1944,  Slim  issued  detailed  orders  to  his  corps  commanders  regarding  the 

seizure  of  Rangoon.  Consequently,  when  Slim  was  formally  tasked  by  A.L.F.S.E.A  on  27 

February  1945  to  seize  Rangoon  before  the  monsoon,  he  already  had  a  basic  plan.  It 

would  go  through  some  modifications  in  the  upcoming  weeks  based  on  the  tactical 

situation,  but  Slim  and  his  staff  had  a  base  plan  ready  to  execute. 

As  the  operations  in  Meiktila  and  Mandalay  were  winding  down.  Slim  put  the 

finishing  touches  on  his  plan  to  seize  Rangoon.  The  following  passage  from  his  memoirs 

gives  a  summary  of  his  tactical  problem. 

With  luck  we  should  have  some  forty  days  to  reach— and  take— Rangoon.  From 
Meiktila,  by  the  railway  route,  Rangoon  is  three  hundred  and  twenty  miles;  from 
Chauk,  via  the  Irrawaddy  Valley,  three  hundred  and  seventy.  We  should  have  to 
move  at  an  average  of  eight  or  ten  miles  a  day.  That,  against  opposition  and 
demolitions,  was  fast.  There  would  be  no  time  to  stage  elaborate  attacks;  positions 
that  could  not  be  taken  by  quick  assault  would  have  to  be  by-passed.  Even  when 
they  were  taken,  there  could  be  no  pause  for  thorough  mopping-up,  nor  could  we 
wait  to  deal  with  the  very  large  bodies  of  Japanese  already  driven  into  the  hills  on 
the  flanks  of  both  routes. 

Based  on  his  estimate  and  the  location  of  his  forces.  Slim  finalized  his  plan.  The  4 
Corps,  located  around  Meiktila,  would  attack  using  the  railway  route  or  the  east  axis. 

This  route  ran  for  approximately  320  miles.  Its  intermediate  objectives  were  Pyinmana, 
Toungoo,  and  Pego  and  its  task  organization  included  the  5,  17,  and  19  Divisions  and  the 
255  Tank  Brigade.  This  would  be  the  initial  main  effort  for  the  operation,  assigned  the 
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task  of  seizing  Rangoon.  The  33  Corps  would  attack  via  the  Irrawaddy  Valley  or  the  west 
axis.  This  route  ran  for  370  miles.  Their  intermediate  objectives  were  the  oilfields  near 
Yenangyaung,  Allanmyo,  and  Prome  and  its  task  organization  included  the  7  and  20 
Divisions  and  the  265  Tank  Brigade.  It,  too,  was  given  the  primary  task  to  seize 
Rangoon,  but  as  a  shaping  effort,  it  would  protect  the  western  flank  of  4  Corps  from 
counterattacks  and  destroy  any  Japanese  forces  withdrawing  from  the  Arakan  Peninsula. 
Slim  simply  gave  his  units  a  route,  with  a  task  to  seize  Rangoon  as  soon  as  possible.  His 
corps  commanders  would  now  determine  the  how. 

Besides  the  looming  weather  issues.  Slim  had  other  concerns  in  his  race  to 
Rangoon.  First,  were  the  logistical  considerations  of  the  operation.  Slim  had  to  supply  his 
forces  over  these  long  routes.  Since  he  already  had  long  overland  routes,  he  would 
continue  to  rely  on  air  transport  and  utilize  the  river  networks.  In  all  cases,  he  would  have 
difficulty  securing  all  supply  convoys  because  of  the  large  numbers  of  Japanese 
throughout  the  area  of  operations.  Second,  was  the  condition  of  his  vehicles  and  tanks. 
They  had  already  been  pushed  hard  and  now  had  to  face  over  a  300-mile  maneuver  over 
difficult  terrain.  Third,  was  the  condition  of  his  Soldiers.  They,  just  like  their  vehicles, 
were  essentially  worn  out.  Slim  would  need  his  leaders  at  all  levels  to  ensure  the  Soldiers 
remained  focused  and  morale  was  kept  as  high  as  possible. 

Before  issuing  the  order  to  begin  the  attack.  Slim  had  much  anxiety.  However,  he 
held  much  optimism  as  well.  These  following  comments  highlight  both  these  emotions. 
He  states: 

It  was  very  plain  to  me— and  if  it  had  not  been,  plenty  of  people  were  willing  to 
enlighten  me— that  this  dash  for  Rangoon  by  a  mechanized  force,  confined  to  one 
road,  thrusting  against  time  through  superior  numbers,  was  a  most  hazardous  and 
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possibly  rather  un-British  operation.  I  knew  the  risks  and  the  penalties  of  failure 
but,  as  I  eheeked  over  the  final  plans,  I  was  ready  to  aeeept  them.  Whatever  the 
risks,  we  were  winning.  We  had  kieked  over  the  ant-hill;  the  ants  were  running 
about  in  eonfusion.  Now  was  the  time  to  stamp  on  them.  My  soldiers  were  out  for 
Rangoon,  and  anyone  who  was  with  them  and  had  seen  them  fight  eould  not 
doubt  that  they  would  get  there.  Onee  more  the  exhilaration  running  through  the 
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army  was  a  tangible  thing  that  eould  be  seen  and  felt.  I  shared  it. 

Slim  gave  the  order  to  attaek  on  8  April  1945  to  his  forees  (see  figure  15).  On  the  east, 
his  main  effort,  the  4  Corps  immediately  ran  into  stiff  resistanee  near  Pyawbwe  on  10 
April  1945.  It  took  the  4  Corps  some  nine  days  to  fight  through  the  area  and  this  greatly 
disrupted  any  timelines  developed  for  the  operation.  Based  on  the  past,  it  is  eertain  Slim 
was  feeling  some  pressure  from  his  higher  headquarters  to  speed  up  his  maneuver. 
However,  onee  the  4  Corps  broke  out  of  Pyawbwe,  the  Japanese  resistanee  dramatieally 
lessened. 

By  21  April  1945,  the  4  Corps  had  reaehed  Pyinmana  and  gathered  momentum. 
The  primary  reason  for  this  sueeess  was  the  maneuver  eoneept  devised  by  the 
eommander,  Lieutenant-General  Frank  Messervy  and  his  staff  In  this  eoneept,  Messervy 
would  bound  his  two  divisions,  the  5  and  17,  down  the  attaek  axis.  One  division  would 
set  on  key  terrain  and  overwateh  the  movement  of  the  other  division.  Units  would  move 
wide  to  flank  Japanese  formations  and  then  establish  roadbloeks  behind  enemy  positions. 
This  maneuver  was  reminiseent  of  the  Japanese  taeties  used  during  their  days  of  sueeess 
in  the  eampaign.  Stronger  Japanese  formations  were  by-passed  and  then  destroyed  by 
follow-on  units. 
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Figure  15.  Advance  to  Rangoon 

Source:  Michael  Calvert,  Slim  (New  York:  Ballantine  Books,  Inc.,  1973),  150. 
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The  4  Corps  continued  to  press  the  attack  south  and  on  22  April  1945  seized  the 
critical  airfields  located  at  Toungoo.  The  momentum  did  not  stop  as  the  corps  moved 
through  Pyu  on  25  April,  Nyaunglebin  on  26  April  and  Pegu  on  1  May.  The  4  Corps  was 
now  just  fifty  miles  from  Rangoon  and  poised  to  seize  the  city. 

While  the  4  Corps  maneuvered  south  via  the  railway  route  the  33  Corps  utilized 
the  Irrawaddy  Valley  for  maneuver.  As  mentioned  earlier,  the  33  Corps  was  fifty  miles 
further  away  from  Rangoon  than  its  sister  corps  and  the  route  promised  to  be  slower  and 
more  enemy  infested.  The  33  Corps  moved  from  its  positions  around  Mandalay  on  8 
April.  By  18  April  1945,  it  had  maneuvered  through  Chauk  and  on  21  April  seized 
Yenangyaung.  It  became  obvious  at  this  time  that  the  progress  by  the  4  Corps  on  the  east 
was  much  quicker  than  that  of  33  Corps.  Consequently,  the  race  to  Rangoon  would  have 
to  be  won  by  4  Corps  and  33  Corps  would  ensure  its  western  flank  was  protected.  As  the 
33  Corps  continued  to  protect  the  4  Corps  flank,  it  reached  Allanmyo  on  28  April  1945 
and  began  moving  to  the  key  road  network  located  at  Prome. 

The  first  of  May  1945  was  critical  in  two  ways  in  the  seizure  of  Rangoon.  First, 
much  to  the  dismay  of  Slim  and  the  British  leadership,  the  monsoon  torrential  rains 
began.  This  was  approximately  two  weeks  earlier  than  anticipated  and  its  coming  had 
huge  ramifications  for  Slim.  Second,  in  the  morning  hours  of  1  May  1945,  the  British 
began  attacking  key  Japanese  defensive  areas  in  Rangoon  with  air  assets.  Following  the 
air  attacks,  the  first  Soldiers  from  Operation  Dracula  arrived  in  Rangoon.  These  Soldiers 
were  part  of  the  50  Indian  Parachute  Brigade  and  were  air  dropped  to  seize  key  facilities 
in  order  to  set  favorable  conditions  for  amphibious  assault.  With  the  arrival  of  the 
Soldiers  in  Rangoon,  the  pressure  on  Slim  to  get  at  least  one  of  corps  into  Rangoon  eased. 
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Operation  Dracula  proved  both  memorable  and  uneventful.  The  most  memorable 
event  of  the  operation  oeeurred  shortly  after  the  airborne  assault.  Early  on  the  afternoon 
of  1  May  1945,  British  aireraft  flew  over  an  area  whieh  intelligenee  believed  held  Allied 
prisoners  of  war.  When  the  planes  flew  over,  they  notieed  a  roof  where  the  words  “Japs 
Gone”  were  painted  in  large  letters.  When  the  aireraft  did  not  take  any  action,  the 
prisoners  living  in  the  building,  believed  the  pilots  thought  the  words  were  part  of  a  ruse. 
Consequently,  the  prisoners  went  back  on  the  roof  and  painted  the  words  “Extract  Digit” 
on  the  roof.  This  was  their  idea  to  authenticate  the  earlier  message  in  a  British  slang 
saying  that  they  felt  the  pilots  would  know  could  not  be  part  of  any  Japanese  deception 
plan.'^« 

The  next  day,  a  pilot  flying  around  the  area  noticed  there  was  no  enemy  activity  in 
the  area.  The  pilot  decided  to  land  in  a  nearby  airfield  and  promptly  crashed  his  airplane. 
The  pilot  walked  over  to  the  building  where  the  prisoners  were  held  and  was  told 
personally  that  the  Japanese  had  left  Rangoon  days  earlier.  The  pilot  commandeered  a 
sampan  and  sailed  it  down  a  river  to  meet  the  initial  boats  of  the  British  amphibious 
force.  He  told  the  commanders  that  the  Japanese  had  left  Rangoon.  With  this  knowledge, 
British  leadership  stopped  bombing  Rangoon  and  on  3  May  1945  the  leading  units  of  the 
amphibious  force  made  an  uneventful,  unopposed  landing  on  Rangoon.  It  was  soon 
confirmed  that  the  Japanese  had  left  the  city  days  earlier. 

As  the  events  of  Operation  Dracula  unfolded,  the  14  Army  continued  their 
maneuver  south,  but  things  changed  dramatically  on  1  May  1945  when  the  rains  started 
to  fall.  Slim  summarizes  the  actions  in  the  4  Corps  area  of  operations,  “On  the  afternoon 
of  the  1st  May,  a  great  misfortune  befell  the  4  Corps.  Pegu  was  in  our  hands  and  the 
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advance  resumed,  when  a  torrential  storm  burst  over  the  whole  area,  followed  throughout 
the  night  by  continuous  heavy  rain.  The  monsoon  was  on  us— a  fortnight  before  its  time! 
By  morning  much  of  the  country  was  waterlogged,  airstrips  going  out  of  action,  and  the 
Pegu  River  rising  ominously.” 

For  the  remainder  of  that  day  and  through  2  and  3  May  1945,  the  4  Corps 
eontinued  to  slowly  trudge  on  to  Rangoon  (see  figure  16).  Finally,  on  the  evening  of  3 
May  1945  they  reeeived  word  that  15  Corps  had  seized  Rangoon.  At  that  time,  they  were 
moving  towards  Hlegu,  still  miles  away  from  Rangoon.  There  must  have  been  some 
disappointment  that  they  were  not  the  liberators  of  the  eity,  but  the  feelings  of  pride  and 
aecomplishment  as  a  whole  overrode  these.  Days  later,  on  6  May  1945,  the  leading 
elements  of  4  Corps  linked-up  with  elements  from  the  15  Corps  at  Hlegu. 

While  the  4  Corps  forward  progress  was  to  Hlegu,  the  33  Corps  eontinued  to 
protect  their  flank.  By  3  May  1945,  it  reached  the  key  terrain  of  Prome  when  they 
reeeived  word  that  Rangoon  was  seized.  They  continued  to  slowly  move  down  the 
Irrawaddy  valley  and  on  6  May  1945  their  forward  units  arrived  at  Paungde.  It  was  at  this 
point,  that  the  33  Corps  focused  on  destroying  any  enemy  formations  withdrawing  out  of 
the  Arakan  peninsula. 

It  could  be  said  that  Slim’s  overland  march  to  Rangoon  was  not  necessary  since  it 
was  the  forees  of  Operation  Dracula  that  succeeded  in  seizing  Rangoon.  However,  the 
eritieality  of  the  14  Army  actions  to  the  overall  suceess  of  the  operation  was  not  lost  on 
Mountbatten.  He  stated,  “Although  the  Fourteenth  Army  had  lost  the  “raee  for  Rangoon,” 
it  was  their  drive  which  had  really  won  the  battle;  for  if  their  rapid  advanee  had  not 
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Eigure  16.  Summary  of  the  Reconquest 

Source:  Robert  Eyman,  Slim:  Master  of  War,  Burma  1942-1945  (Eondon:  Constable  and 
Robinson,  2004  Etd.),  307. 
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forced  Lieut-General  Kimura  to  evaeuate  the  port,  Draeula— whieh  beat  the  monsoon  by 

1 52 

only  a  few  hours— would  have  met  with  severe  opposition.” 

On  14  May  1945,  a  vietory  parade  was  held  in  the  streets  of  Rangoon.  However, 
for  the  next  three  months,  the  Allied  forees  eontinued  to  pursue  the  withdrawing  Japanese 
forees.  Fighting  eontinued  until  the  two  atomie  bombs  fell  on  Japan  and  foreed  the 
Japanese  to  surrender.  With  the  Japanese  offieial  surrender  on  14  August  1945,  the  CBI 
Campaign  was  offieially  over  after  forty-four  months  and  the  reeonquest  of  Burma  was 
eomplete. 

Slim’s  tenure  as  14  Army  Commander  eoneluded  in  mid- June  when  another 
massive  reorganization  took  plaee  within  the  British  leadership.  He  would  sueeeed  Leese 
as  the  A.L.F.S.E.A.  Commander  and  begin  preparing  for  future  operations  in  Malaya. 
However,  before  he  assumed  eommand,  he  took  a  month’s  leave  in  England.  When  he 
was  flying  baek  to  Southeast  Asia  from  leave,  he  reeeived  word  that  the  Japanese  had 
surrendered  uneonditionally. 

Eor  Slim,  his  eampaign  was  now  over  as  well,  but  redemption  was  now  his.  One 
of  the  more  fitting  tributes  Slim  reeeived  for  his  performanee  during  the  Burma 
Campaign  was  made  by  historian  Dunean  Anderson.  Anderson  states,  “Although  it  would 
be  wrong  to  say  that  nobody  eould  have  aeeomplished  what  Slim  did  in  Burma,  it  would 
be  true  to  say  that  nobody  eould  have  done  it  better.  Any  judgement  of  his  feats  should  be 
based  on  what  he  did  with  what  he  had— or  rather  with  what  he  had  not.  The  measure  of 
his  greatness  as  a  eommander  lies  in  the  faet  that  he  never  had  enough  to  do  what  he  had 
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CHAPTER  5 


ANALYSIS:  SLIM’S  ROLE  IN  THE  RECONQUEST  OE  BURMA 

The  preceding  chapter  highlighted  the  integral  part  Slim  played  in  the  Allies’ 
reconquest  of  Burma.  Certainly,  other  questions  quickly  come  to  mind  when  studying  the 
Burma  Campaign  and  Slim’s  contribution  to  its  success.  Principally,  could  the  Allies 
have  defeated  the  Japanese  without  Slim?  This  question  makes  for  great  debate.  However 
this  question  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  study. 

Consequently,  this  thesis  focuses  on  the  specific  contributions  Slim  made  as  the 
14  Army  Commander  in  the  reconquest  of  Burma.  In  analyzing  these  contributions,  it  is 
important  to  take  a  holistic  approach  and  look  at  these  contributions  in  a  wide  array  of 
areas.  In  the  past,  most,  if  not  all  studies  of  Slim  focused  on  Slim’s  contributions  in  the 
area  of  improving  morale.  Truly,  this  was  critical  and  perhaps  his  greatest  contribution. 
However,  to  limit  the  study  just  to  the  area  of  morale  would  do  an  extreme  disservice  to 
the  total  performance  of  Slim  as  the  14  Army  Commander. 

In  order  to  determine  his  specific  contributions,  a  set  of  established  categories  is 
needed.  These  categories  should  provide  clarity  and  organization.  After  extensive 
research,  the  source  for  these  categories  was  found  in  the  United  States  Army  field 
manual  on  leadership,  PM  22-100.  This  manual  provided  the  desired  structure  for  the 
analysis  on  Slim’s  role  in  the  reconquest  of  Burma. 

PM  22-100  was  published  in  August  1999  for  an  audience  of  active  component. 

Army  National  Guard,  Army  Reserve,  and  Department  of  the  Army  (DA)  Civilians.  It 

had  a  threefold  purpose  for  its  audience:  first,  to  provide  leadership  doctrine  for  meeting 

mission  requirements  under  all  conditions;  second,  to  establish  a  unified  leadership 
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theory  for  all  leaders;  military  and  civilian,  active  and  reserve,  officer  and  enlisted;  and 
third,  to  provide  a  comprehensive  and  adaptable  leadership  resource  for  the  Army  of  the 
twenty- first  century.  ^ 

The  first  step  in  analyzing  Slim’s  contributions  is  determining  the  level  of 
leadership  he  exhibited  in  the  reconquest  of  Burma.  In  FM  22-100,  there  are  three  defined 
levels  of  leadership.  The  first  and  lowest  level  of  leadership  is  direct.  Direct  level 
leadership  is  face  to  face,  first-line  leadership.  It  takes  place  in  those  organizations  where 
subordinates  are  used  to  seeing  their  leaders  all  the  time:  teams  and  squads,  sections  and 
platoons,  companies,  batteries,  and  troops-even  squadrons  and  battalions.  A  leader 
operating  at  the  direct  level  has  a  span  of  influence  from  a  handful  to  several  hundred 
people. 

The  second  and  middle  level  of  leadership  is  organizational.  Organizational  level 
leaders  influence  several  hundred  to  several  thousand  people.  They  do  this  indirectly, 
generally  through  more  levels  of  subordinates  than  do  direct  leaders.  These  leaders  have 
staffs  to  help  them  manage  their  organizations’  resources.  They  establish  policies  and  the 
organizational  climate  that  support  their  subordinate  leaders.  Organizational  level  leaders 
at  this  level  must  deal  with  more  complexity,  more  people,  greater  uncertainty,  and  a 

-5 

greater  number  of  unintended  consequences  than  direct  leaders. 

The  final  and  highest  level  of  leadership  is  strategic.  Strategic  level  leaders  are 
responsible  for  large  organizations  and  influence  several  thousand  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people.  These  leaders  establish  force  structure,  allocate  resources, 
communicate  strategic  vision,  and  prepare  their  commands  and  the  Army  as  a  whole  for 
their  future  roles.  Strategic  level  leaders,  like  direct  and  organizational  level  leaders. 
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process  information  quickly,  assess  alternatives  based  on  incomplete  data,  make 
decisions,  and  generate  support.  However,  strategic  level  leaders’  decisions  affect  more 
people,  commit  more  resources,  and  have  wider-ranging  consequences  in  both  space  and 
time  than  do  decisions  of  organizational  and  direct  leaders."^ 

The  above  definitions  are  now  utilized  in  determining  the  level  of  leadership  Slim 
exhibited  as  the  14  Army  Commander.  Although  Slim  operated  at  times  as  a  direct  level 
leader,  it  was  at  this  level  that  Slim  spent  his  least  amount  time.  Although  Slim  was  very 
comfortable  with  face-to-face  interaction  with  his  subordinates,  he  influenced  far  too 
many  Soldiers  to  be  defined  as  a  direct  leader.  This  coupled  with  the  tremendous 
complexity  and  uncertainty  in  his  environment  require  moving  to  the  organizational  and 
strategic  level  categories  to  determine  Slim’s  predominant  leadership  level  during  the 
Burma  Campaign. 

In  looking  at  each  of  these  levels,  a  case  could  be  made  for  either  one  as  the  level 
Slim  exhibited  primarily  as  the  14  Army  Commander.  The  most  objective  factor  in  this 
comparison  is  the  number  of  people  influenced  by  level.  According  to  FM  22-100,  an 
organizational  level  leader’s  realm  of  influence  is  from  several  hundred  to  several 
thousand  people,  while  a  strategic  level  leader  influences  several  thousand  to  several 
hundred  thousand.  During  Slim’s  command  of  the  14  Army,  he  had  over  500,000 
Soldiers  in  his  organization.^  Based  solely  on  numbers.  Slim  is  defined  primarily  as  a 
strategic  level  leader. 

Despite  this  factor,  the  rationale  to  define  Slim  as  principally  an  organizational 
level  leader  is  more  compelling  for  the  following  reasons.  First,  Slim’s  leadership 
philosophy  of  face-to-face  interaction  and  his  constant  practice  of  visiting  Soldiers  as 
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much  as  possible,  are  more  characteristic  of  an  organizational  leader  than  a  strategie 
leader.  Seeond,  beeause  of  the  organizational  strueture  Slim  eommanded  in,  he  did  not 
make  deeisions  in  terms  of  foree  strueture  and  alloeation  of  resourees  at  the  strategie 
level.  These  deeisions  were  made  by  the  1 1  Army  (later  named  A.L.F.S.E.A.),  and 
S.E.A.C.  Thus,  Giffard  and  Mountbatten  made  almost  all  the  strategie  decisions  within 
the  theater  regarding  foree  strueture  and  alloeation  of  resourees.  Third,  mueh  in  the  same 
vein,  Giffard  and  Mountbatten  made  the  vast  majority  of  the  strategie  decisions  on  the 
battlefield,  not  Slim.  This  was  faeilitated  by  the  eloseness  of  the  1 1  Army  (A.E.E.S.E.A  ) 
and  S.E.A.C.  headquarters  in  India.  There  was  not  a  signifieant  distanee  between  Slim 
and  his  higher  headquarters,  whieh  assisted  in  this  deeision-making  proeess.  Eourth,  the 
development  of  the  1 1  Army  (A.E.E.S.E.A.)  created  the  environment  in  whieh  the 
eommander  of  that  organization  (Giffard  and  later  Eeese)  exhibited  the  aetions  of  a 
strategie  level  leader.  Consequently,  Slim  was  allowed  to  operate  primarily  in  the 
organizational  level  where  he  was  mueh  more  eomfortable  and  effeetive. 

In  order  to  verify  or  nullify  this  eonelusion,  this  analysis  was  diseussed  with 
faeulty  members  of  the  Command  and  General  Staff  College’s  Eeadership  Department.^ 
Their  eonsensus  was  that  the  analysis  was  sound  and  that  Slim  aeted  prineipally  as  an 
organizational  level  leader  while  serving  as  the  14  Army  Commander  during  the 
reeonquest  of  Burma.  They  did  add,  however,  that  there  were  many  instanees  during 
Slim’s  eommand  tenure  in  whieh  he  did  act  as  a  strategic  level  leader.  This  specifieally 
oeeurred  in  his  dealings  with  the  allies  within  the  CBI  Theater.  In  partieular,  were  his 
negotiations  with  Stilwell  regarding  resouree  issues  and  the  use  of  the  Chinese  forees. 
However,  in  eonelusion,  they  believed  that  the  eombination  of  the  CBI  eommand 
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structure,  British  leadership  personalities  in  the  theater,  and  Slim’s  leadership  style  in 
effeet  defined  him  as  primarily  an  organizational  level  leader. 

After  defining  Slim  as  an  organizational  level  leader,  FM  22-100  ean  now  be  used 
to  deseribe  the  speeifie  role  in  whieh  he  assisted  in  the  reeonquest  of  Burma.  FM  22-100 
outlines  key  aetions  an  organizational  level  leader  must  do  or  should  exhibit  in  order  to 
lead  his  unit.  Within  leader  aetions,  FM  22-100  plaees  the  aetions  into  three  broad 
eategories.  These  are  influencing,  operating,  and  improving  aetions.  Within  eaeh  of  these 
broad  eategories,  there  is  further  delineation  with  more  preeise  aetions. 

The  remainder  of  this  chapter  analyzes  Slim’s  role  by  utilizing  these  preeise 
aetions.  In  order  to  ensure  better  elarity  for  the  reader,  the  thesis  will  organize  the  rest  of 
the  chapter  in  the  following  way.  First,  it  will  provide  a  definition  of  each  of  the  three 
broad  eategories  of  organizational  leadership  aetions.  Seeond,  after  defining  the  broad 
eategory,  the  thesis  defines  the  precise  aetions  within  the  broad  eategory  and  lists 
examples  in  whieh  Slim  exhibited  this  aetion.  These  examples  will  illustrate  the  impaet 
Slim  had  as  the  14  Army  Commander  in  the  reeonquest  of  Burma. 

Influeneing  Actions 

The  first  broad  eategory  of  organizational  level  leadership  aetions  is  influeneing 
aetions.  FM  22-100  defines  influeneing  aetions  as  making  deeisions,  oommunieating 
those  decisions,  and  motivating  people.^  Normally,  influencing  actions  at  the 
organizational  level  of  leadership  are  more  indireet  than  faee  to  faee.  Slim  was  an 
anomaly  in  that  his  use  of  faee-to-  faee  leadership  was  mueh  more  extensive  than  leaders 
at  the  organizational  and  strategie  levels  traditionally  utilize. 
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Influencing  Actions— Communicating 

The  first  way  an  organizational  level  leader  can  successfully  influence  his 
organization  is  through  communicating.  FM  22-100  defines  communicating  as  displaying 

o 

good  oral,  written,  and  listening  skills  for  individuals  and  groups.  As  described  in 
chapter  4  of  this  thesis.  Slim  relied  heavily  on  his  communication  skills  as  the  14  Army 
Commander.  In  fact,  his  effective  communications  were  critical  in  the  reconquest  of 
Burma  in  three  particular  areas. 

First,  and  perhaps  most  importantly,  was  Slim’s  ability  to  communicate  one 
overriding  theme  to  his  Soldiers.  This  theme  was  that  his  forces  had  one  single  task  and 
that  was  the  complete  destruction  of  the  Japanese  Army.  Slim  communicated  this  to  his 
Soldiers  during  the  initial  days  of  his  command.  During  these  early  days,  it  proved  to 
have  a  significant  positive  impact  on  morale  and  sparked  enthusiasm  for  training.  As  the 
campaign  continued.  Slim  still  utilized  the  theme  to  motivate  Soldiers  and  units  when 
fatigue  had  set  in. 

Second,  Slim’s  ability  to  effectively  communicate  with  his  higher  headquarters 
was  critical  during  the  reconquest.  Throughout  his  command,  he  had  the  ability  to 
successfully  package  his  requests  for  additional  resources  to  Mountbatten  and  Giffard.  In 
particular,  his  request  for  added  resources  during  the  Kohima/Imphal  battles  was  critical 
to  success.  Without  these  added  resources,  the  Allies  may  not  have  been  able  to  fight  the 
attrition  battle,  which  was  crucial  in  setting  the  conditions  for  the  subsequent  attack  into 
Burma. 

Finally,  Slim’s  ability  to  communicate  with  Stilwell  and  Wingate  was  important 
in  the  overall  conduct  of  the  campaign.  In  terms  of  Stilwell,  Slim  was  one  of  the  few 
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British  leaders  that  Stilwell  had  any  respeet  for.  Without  this  respect,  it  is  conceivable 
that  Stilwell ’s  operations  in  the  north  would  not  have  had  any  tie-in  to  the  rest  of  the 
Allied  operation.  Stilwell  was  a  renegade  and  did  more  or  less  what  he  wanted  to  do. 
However,  Slim  was  able  to  gently  persuade  Stilwell  to  conduct  some  operations,  such  as 
fixing  Japanese  forces  in  China  which  could  have  been  used  in  central  Burma.  These 
forces  may  have  influenced  the  14  Army  offensive. 

In  respect  to  Wingate,  Slim’s  communication  skills  effectively  prevented  him 
from  totally  influencing  the  planning  of  the  Allies.  Slim  used  a  combination  of  appeasing 
Wingate  and  not  giving  in  to  his  demands.  These  actions  resulted  in  Wingate  not  going  to 
Churchill  and  ask  for  critical  resources.  It  is  indeed  possible  that  if  Wingate  had  gone  to 
Churchill  in  the  later  months  of  1943,  the  war  would  have  been  fought  entirely 
differently.  As  discussed  earlier,  Wingate  envisioned  a  war  where  conventional  forces 
would  support  unconventional  forces.  It  is  possible  that  if  the  British  decided  to  fight  this 
type  of  war,  the  reconquest  of  Burma  may  not  have  taken  place. 

Influencing  Actions— Decision  Making 

The  second  way  an  organizational  level  leader  can  successfully  influence  his 
organization  is  through  decision-making.  FM  22-100  defines  decision  making  as 
selecting  the  line  of  action  intended  to  be  followed  as  the  one  most  favorable  to  the 
successful  accomplishment  of  the  mission.  This  involves  using  sound  judgment,  logical 
reasoning  logically,  and  wise  management  of  resources.^  In  the  reconquest  of  Burma, 
Slim  made  numerous  key  decisions.  However,  there  were  five  decisions  that  stood  out  in 
the  reconquest  of  Burma. 
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The  first  decision  was  to  send  his  reserve  forces  in  February  1944  to  reinforce  the 
efforts  of  the  15  Corps  against  the  Japanese  Ha-Go  offensive.  Perhaps,  these  forces  were 
not  necessary  to  eventually  repel  the  Japanese  offensive.  However,  their  presence  decided 
the  issue  much  quicker  than  if  the  15  Corps  would  have  been  left  to  its  own  devices.  This 
had  a  positive  effect  in  two  areas.  First,  there  was  a  savings  in  the  amount  of  total 
resources  used  to  repel  the  Japanese  attack.  These  resources  were  utilized  later  in  the 
Kohima-Imphal  battles.  Second,  the  victory  in  Arakan  had  a  huge  positive  effect  on 
morale  throughout  the  14  Army.  The  ability  to  repel  the  attack  earlier  translated  in 
improving  morale  that  much  quicker  within  the  organization. 

The  second  key  decision  Slim  made  was  his  choice  to  counter  the  Japanese  U-Go 
offensive  in  terrain  of  his  own  choosing.  Slim’s  decision  to  fight  the  Japanese  in  the 
favorable  terrain  of  the  Imphal  plain  played  to  his  strengths  of  mechanized  maneuver  and 
combat  aircraft  firepower.  If  Slim  would  have  fought  the  Japanese  further  east  or 
conducted  a  spoiling  attack,  these  strengths  would  not  have  been  fully  exploited. 
Consequently,  the  attrition  battle  he  so  desired  may  not  have  taken  place  and  the 
conditions  not  set  to  conduct  the  offensive  into  Burma. 

Slim’s  third  key  decision  was  to  continue  to  fight  the  Japanese  during  the 
monsoon  season  of  1944.  By  continuing  to  press  the  fight.  Slim  was  able  to  maintain 
contact  with  his  enemy  and  keep  the  initiative.  If  Slim  conducted  a  pause  as  was  the 
traditional  practice  during  the  monsoon  season,  the  duration  of  the  campaign  would  have 
significantly  lengthened.  It  would  have  allowed  the  Japanese  added  time  to  build  their 
defenses  in  Burma  and  forced  the  14  Army  to  expend  additional  time  and  resources  to 
regain  contact  with  the  Japanese  forces. 
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The  fourth  key  decision  made  by  Slim  was  perhaps  the  most  influential  in  the 
reconquest  of  Burma.  This  decision  was  to  change  his  offensive  plan  in  midstream,  when 
determining  the  enemy  would  not  defend  the  Shwebo  plain  as  originally  thought.  Slim, 
with  his  end  state  of  destroying  the  Japanese  Army  always  at  the  forefront,  made  the 
decision  to  fight  the  enemy  and  not  his  original  plan.  His  decision  to  attack  enemy  forces 
in  both  Mandalay  and  Meiktila  proved  to  be  decisive  in  the  reconquest  of  Burma.  Slim’s 
use  of  deception  in  Operation  Extended  Capital  completely  befuddled  the  Japanese  and 
forced  them  to  react  to  the  Allies  during  the  rest  of  the  campaign. 

The  final  key  decision  Slim  made  was  on  9  March  1945,  when  he  committed  his 
reserve  (the  5  Indian  Division)  to  augment  the  4  Corps  in  Meiktila.  At  that  time,  the 
Japanese  had  sent  all  available  combat  power  to  Meiktila  to  retake  the  town.  Slim  knew 
that  if  he  did  not  repel  the  counterattack  and  begin  moving  south  to  Rangoon,  the  future 
monsoon  rains  would  make  movement  near  impossible.  The  commitment  of  the  reserve 
gave  Slim  the  additional  combat  power  needed  to  stop  the  Japanese  counterattack  and 
begin  the  race  to  Rangoon. 

Influencing  Actions— Motivating 

The  third,  and  final  way  an  organizational  leader  can  successfully  influence  his 
organization  is  through  motivating.  FM  22-100  defines  motivating  as  inspiring  and 
guiding  others  toward  mission  accomplishment. An  organizational  level  leader  must 
know  the  intricacies  of  the  job,  trust  his  people,  develop  trust  among  them,  and  support 
his  subordinates." 

During  the  reconquest  of  Burma,  Slim  was  literally  there  every  step  of  the  way. 
As  stated  earlier.  Slim  spent  a  significant  part  of  his  time  visiting  Soldiers.  In  the 
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beginning  months  of  his  command,  Slim  motivated  Soldiers  by  first  focusing  on  their 
personal  needs  and  then,  always  ending  by  instilling  in  them  that  they  had  the  capacity  to 
destroy  their  opponent.  In  terms  of  guiding  others.  Slim  gave  clear  intent  and  guidance  to 
his  subordinates  to  focus  their  efforts  in  the  areas  of  health,  supply,  and  morale.  After 
giving  them  this  intent  and  guidance,  he  allowed  them  to  determine  how  they  would 
accomplish  their  tasks.  This  trust  he  developed  between  himself  and  his  staff  and 
subordinate  leaders  was  critical  during  the  offensive. 

During  combat  operations.  Slim  possessed  the  knack,  as  do  many  great 

commanders,  of  being  at  the  right  place  at  the  right  time.  In  many  individual  accounts  of 

the  reconquest  of  Burma,  Soldiers  and  leaders  at  all  levels  remarked  that  Slim  was  always 

there  at  the  critical  moment.  The  presence  of  the  Army  commander  had  to  inspire  any 

Soldier  to  push  forward,  when  he  may  have  felt  he  could  not  push  any  farther.  As 

Michael  Calvert  (a  division  commander  under  Slim)  states,  “In  an  area  where  the  ratio  of 

morale  to  the  physical  was  more  like  6  to  1  than  the  3  to  1  ratio  of  Clausewitz’s  famous 

dictum,  it  was  vital  for  troops  to  have  confidence  in  their  general.  Slim  did  more  than 

that.  He  inspired  the  loyalty  and  affection  in  soldiers  of  all  races,  a  loyalty  which  welded 

12 

the  ‘Forgotten  Army’  together.” 

Operating  Actions 

The  second  broad  category  of  organizational  level  leadership  actions  are  operating 
actions.  FM  22-100  defines  operating  actions  as  the  things  you  do  to  accomplish  your 
organization’s  immediate  mission.  These  operating  actions  are  achieved  by  planning 
and  preparing,  executing,  and  assessing. 
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Operating  Actions— Planning  and  Preparing 
The  first  way  an  organizational  level  leader  conducts  operating  actions  within  his 
unit  is  through  planning  and  preparing.  This  involves  developing  detailed,  executable 
plans  that  are  feasible,  acceptable  and  suitable;  arranging  unit  support  for  the  exercise  or 
operation;  and  conducting  rehearsals. 

Most  studies  of  the  Burma  Campaign  and  on  Slim  himself  focus  on  his 
motivational  skills  and  his  ability  to  relate  to  Soldiers  at  all  levels.  Consequently,  his 
abilities  in  preparing  the  14  Army  for  combat  and  his  planning  skills  may  not  receive  the 
attention  they  deserve.  Truly,  Slim’s  role  in  preparing  his  forces  for  combat  and  his 
planning  during  the  campaign  were  instrumental  in  the  reconquest  of  Burma. 

In  the  area  of  preparation,  as  stated  earlier.  Slim  focused  on  the  health,  supply  and 
morale  of  his  unit  from  the  initial  days  of  his  command.  In  particular.  Slim  believed  that 
the  areas  of  supply  and  transport  would  decide  his  unit’s  success  throughout  the  rest  of 
the  campaign.  With  that  in  mind.  Slim  spent  a  great  deal  of  personal  time  and  energy  in 
preparing  his  unit  logistically.  Included  in  this  preparation  was  procuring  badly  needed 
equipment,  weapons  and  ammunition,  although  his  theater  was  last  in  priority;  requesting 
all  available  aircraft  for  use  in  aerial  resupply  of  his  unit;  and  building  roads  and  airfields 
for  use  in  transporting  supplies  and  equipment. 

This  logistical  preparation  grew  in  significance  as  the  campaign  continued.  This 
was  because  the  14  Army  was  able  to  logistically  support  its  units,  while  after  the  first 
two  weeks  of  the  U-Go  offensive,  the  Japanese  did  not  have  any  logistical  plan.  As 
addressed  earlier,  the  Japanese  planned  to  utilize  the  British  assets  once  they  found  early 
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success.  This  did  not  materialize  and  eonsequently,  Slim’s  preparation  reaped  large 
dividends  for  the  14  Army. 

The  most  signifieant  aspeet  in  the  area  of  planning  was  Slim’s  ability  to  instill 
flexibility  in  his  plans.  This  was  eritieal  in  three  partieular  instanees  during  the 
reeonquest  of  Burma.  The  first  instanee  was  during  the  initial  days  of  the  Japanese  Ha-Go 
Offensive  in  the  Arakan  Peninsula.  In  an  unfortunate  pattern  for  Slim,  his  forees  were 
onee  again  taetieally  surprised  by  the  Japanese  attaek.  However,  in  the  planning  for 
operations.  Slim  had  his  units  plan  for  the  “administrative  box”  defense.  This  type  of 
defense  (as  deseribed  in  Chapter  4)  and  his  use  of  reserve  forees  (as  outlined  earlier) 
allowed  his  forees  to  repel  the  Japanese  attaek  and  subsequently,  aehieve  a  vital  vietory. 

The  seeond  instanee  of  flexibility  was  Slim’s  Operation  Extended  Capital  plan. 
The  most  impressive  aspeets  of  the  plan  was  Slim’s  ability  to  eonstruet  this  plan  while  in 
the  midst  of  an  opposed  river  erossing  and  to  devise  a  deeeption  effort,  whieh  totally 
fooled  the  Japanese.  As  stated  earlier  in  ehapter  4,  the  plan  was  extremely  bold  and 
daring.  If  the  Japanese  had  seen  through  the  deeeption  effort  it  is  possible  they  eould  have 
attaeked  the  flank  of  4  Corps  during  their  movement  and  then  moved  to  Rangoon  to 
tighten  their  grip  on  the  port.  This  would  have  surely  extended  the  eampaign  another 
year.  However,  the  deeeption  worked  and  the  eventual  outeome  set  the  eonditions  to 
seize  Rangoon. 

The  last  instanee  of  flexibility  was  Slim’s  plan  for  the  raee  to  Rangoon.  Knowing 
that  time  was  of  the  essenee,  he  essentially  gave  both  his  eorps  the  same  mission.  He 
asked  eaeh  to  get  to  Rangoon  as  soon  as  possible.  He  believed  that  if  he  eould  get  at  least 
one  eorps  in  Rangoon  before  the  May  monsoon  rains,  he  would  aehieve  sueeess. 
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Although,  the  amphibious  assault  beat  Slim’s  forces  to  Rangoon,  the  movement  of  both 
corps  to  Rangoon  forced  the  Japanese  to  leave  the  port  and  withdraw. 

Operating  Actions— Executing 

The  second  way  an  organizational  level  leader  conducts  operating  actions  within 
his  unit  is  through  executing.  This  involves  meeting  mission  standards,  taking  care  of 
people,  and  efficiently  managing  resources.  In  combat,  organizational  level  leaders 
integrate  and  synchronize  all  available  elements  of  the  combined  arms  team,  empower 
subordinates,  and  assign  tasks  to  accomplish  the  mission.  They  must  directly  and 
indirectly  energize  their  units— commanders  and  Soldiers— to  push  through  confusion  and 
hardship  to  victory. 

In  terms  of  executing.  Slim  made  two  important  decisions  in  the  areas  of 
synchronizing  combat  power  and  managing  resources.  The  first  involved  the  selection  of 
the  Imphal  plain  to  counter  the  Japanese  U-Go  offensive.  In  order  to  inflict  the  most 
casualties  as  possible  upon  the  Japanese,  Slim  needed  terrain  that  would  support  his 
strengths  in  armor,  combat  aircraft,  and  registered  artillery.  The  vast  jungle  terrain  of 
India  and  Burma  did  not  support  these  strengths.  However,  the  Imphal  plain  did  afford 
some  opportunities  to  synchronize  these  assets  and  take  a  combined  arms  approach  to 
fighting.  Slim  took  advantage  of  this  terrain  and  was  able  to  fight  the  attrition  battle  he 
desired. 

The  second  decision  involved  the  use  of  managing  resources.  During  the  first 
week  of  February  1945,  Slim  called  for  a  short  operational  pause  for  his  Army.  This  was 
during  the  period  when  both  his  corps  were  maneuvering  into  positions  to  begin  their 
attacks  into  Mandalay  and  Meiktila.  This  pause  enabled  the  14  Army  to  establish  and 
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develop  airheads  for  use  in  aerial  resupply  and  to  bring  forward  logistics  by  ground 
transport.  The  operational  pause  was  not  only  instrumental  in  the  success  of  Extended 
Capital,  but  the  development  of  the  airheads  was  critical  in  supplying  the  forces  in  the 
race  to  Rangoon.  Slim  was  correct  when  he  stated  in  the  early  days  of  his  command  how 
critical  logistics  would  be  in  the  reconquest  of  Burma. 

Operating  Actions— Assessing 

The  third,  and  final  way  an  organizational  level  leader  conducts  operating  actions 
within  his  unit  is  through  assessing.  This  involves  evaluating  the  efficiency  and 
effectiveness  of  any  system  or  plan  in  terms  of  its  purpose  and  mission.  An 
organizational  level  leader  conducts  assessments  to  determine  any  organizational 
weaknesses  and  to  preempt  any  potential  problems  that  could  arise  in  future  operations. 

This  thesis  has  made  numerous  references  to  Slim’s  ability  to  make  assessments 
of  his  Soldiers  and  his  units.  As  discussed  earlier.  Slim  immediately  made  assessments  of 
the  14  Army  as  soon  as  he  assumed  command.  He  felt  that  the  areas  of  supply,  health, 
and  morale  were  weaknesses  within  the  organization.  His  belief  was  that  if  these  areas 
remained  weaknesses,  the  organization  would  never  achieve  any  of  its  future  goals  and 
objectives.  What  was  even  more  critical  about  these  assessments  was  the  fact  they  would 
have  to  be  remedied  shortly,  since  significant  combat  operations  loomed  on  the  horizon. 

From  all  accounts,  it  appears  that  Slim’s  assessments  were  extremely  accurate  and 
enabled  him  and  his  leaders  to  focus  in  the  right  areas  to  improve  the  organization.  If 
Slim  would  have  focused  his  efforts  initially  in  other  areas,  there  is  potential  that  the 
above  areas  would  not  have  been  addressed  due  to  time  constraints.  Additionally,  with 
his  theater  at  the  low  end  of  resourcing,  he  had  to  make  the  right  choices  in  terms  of 
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requesting  resourees.  He  was  not  going  to  get  everything  he  asked  for.  Making  these  right 
ehoiees  starts  with  an  assessment  of  a  unit’s  eurrent  status  and  where  it  needs  to  go. 

Based  on  the  vast  improvement  of  14  Army  in  the  areas  of  supply,  health  and  morale  and 
their  impaet  on  the  reeonquest  of  Burma,  it  appears  Slim  made  the  right  ehoiees. 

Improving  Aetions 

The  third  broad  eategory  of  organizational  leadership  aetions  is  improving 
aetions.  FM  22-100  defines  improving  aetions  as  the  things  we  do  to  inerease  the 
organization’s  eapability  to  aeeomplish  eurrent  or  future  missions.  Organizational  level 
leaders  foeus  their  units’  efforts  on  short-  and  long-term  goals.  Organizational  level 
leaders  improve  their  units  by  developing,  building,  and  setting  the  eonditions  for  the  unit 
to  learn. 

Improving  Aetions  -  Developing 

The  first  way  an  organizational  level  leader  ean  improve  his  unit  is  by  developing. 

This  involves  investing  adequate  time  and  effort  to  develop  individual  subordinates  as 

leaders,  ineluding  mentoring.'^  An  organizational  level  leader  keeps  a  foeus  on  where  the 

organization  needs  to  go  and  what  all  leaders  must  be  eapable  of  aoeomplishing. 

Organizational  level  leaders  eontinually  develop  themselves  and  mentor  their  subordinate 

leaders.  The  organizational  level  leader  will  assess  his  organization  to  determine 
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organization-speeifie  developmental  needs. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  organizational  level  skills  Slim  possessed  was  his 
ability  to  develop  leaders  at  all  levels.  Slim  had  a  tremendous  impaet  on  his  higher-level 
subordinate  leaders  (division  and  eorps  eommanders),  whieh  he  saw  or  eommunieated 
with  on  nearly  a  daily  basis.  In  faet,  the  vast  majority  of  books  discussing  Slim  at  any 
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length  have  eomments  from  key  subordinate  leaders  relating  that  faet.  Almost  to  a  man, 
they  state  the  signilieanee  Slim  had  on  them  during  the  reeonquest  of  Burma  and  the 
influence  he  had  on  the  rest  of  their  careers. 

Perhaps,  Slim’s  ability  to  develop  leaders  at  the  lower  echelons  of  command 
(company  level  and  below)  has  been  overlooked.  During  the  battles  of  Kohima  and 
Imphal,  and  Mandalay  and  Merktila,  it  was  the  performance  of  the  14  Army  junior 
leaders  that  greatly  influenced  the  overall  outcome.  These  junior  leaders  were  developed 
in  part  by  some  of  the  actions  Slim  undertook  when  he  assumed  command  of  the  14 
Army.  Each  of  these  actions  was  crucial  in  developing  skills  and  building  confidence  in 
junior  leaders.  A  summary  of  these  actions  follows  in  the  next  paragraph. 

First,  Slim  gave  guidance  to  his  commanders  to  increase  patrolling  in  jungle 
terrain.  By  doing  this,  he  built  junior  leader  confidence,  built  Soldier  confidence  with 
their  leaders,  and  squashed  the  myth  that  the  Japanese  owned  the  jungles.  Second,  Slim 
gave  guidance  to  his  commanders  to  conduct  more  small  unit  offensive  operations  against 
out-manned  enemy  positions.  By  doing  this,  he  again  built  junior  leader  confidence,  built 
espirit-de-corps  in  these  units,  and  squashed  the  myth  of  Japanese  superiority.  Finally, 
Slim  gave  guidance  to  build  a  number  of  rest  and  reinforcement  (training)  camps  within 
the  14  Army.  The  focus  of  these  camps  was  to  afford  Soldiers  an  opportunity  to  rest,  but 
just  as  importantly,  to  train  on  skills  they  may  be  deficient  in  or  would  use  in  the  future. 
Once  again,  these  camps  developed  leaders  at  the  small  unit  level  and  instilled  confidence 
within  them. 
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Improving  Actions— Building 


The  second  way  an  organizational  level  leader  can  improve  his  unit  is  by  building. 
This  involves  spending  time  and  resources  to  improve  teams,  groups,  and  units  and  to 
foster  an  ethical  climate.  An  organizational  level  leader  builds  his  unit  in  two  ways. 
First,  he  must  build  combat  power  within  his  unit.  He  accomplishes  this  by  task 
organization  decisions,  resourcing,  and  preparing  for  execution  while  still  meeting  the 
human  needs  of  the  organization.  Second,  he  must  build  teams  within  his  unit.  He 
accomplishes  this  by  developing  and  training  them  and  sustains  them  by  creating  a 
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healthy  organizational  climate. 

In  building  combat  power.  Slim  did  this  in  a  number  of  ways  as  the  14  Army 
Commander.  First,  he  emphasized  the  use  of  air  resupply  to  move  equipment, 
ammunition,  and  supplies  to  the  front.  This  had  a  tremendous  impact  on  improving  the 
capabilities  of  these  units.  Second,  early  in  his  command.  Slim  visited  supply  depots  in 
the  rear  and  found  that  critical  classes  of  supply  were  not  getting  to  the  units  that  needed 
them.  After  a  few  one-way  discussions,  the  flow  of  supplies  to  the  front  greatly 
improved.  Third,  Slim  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  and  energy  to  lessen  the  impact  that 
diseases  (particularly  malaria)  had  on  his  Soldiers.  When  Slim  took  command,  the  ratio 
of  cases  of  sickness  from  disease  to  battle  casualties  was  120:1.  After  Slim’s  increased 
emphasis  and  ensuring  leader  involvement,  this  ratio  dramatically  fell  to  6:1  when  the 
campaign  ended.  This  translated  into  a  vast  increase  on  the  number  of  Soldiers 
available  for  combat  operations.  Finally,  throughout  Slim’s  command  of  the  14  Army,  he 
made  critical  task  organizational  changes  to  ensure  he  had  the  needed  combat  power  at 
the  decisive  point  of  the  operation.  Additionally,  he  utilized  his  reserve  to  increase 
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combat  power  when  the  situation  ealled  for  it.  This  oceurred  when  he  sent  his  reserve  to 
repel  the  Japanese  Ha-Go  offensive  in  the  Arakan  and  when  he  sent  his  reserve  to 
augment  his  forces  at  Meiktila. 

In  addressing  building  teams,  Slim  again  took  actions  instrumental  in  the 
reconquest  of  Burma.  First,  although  perhaps  appearing  insignifieant.  Slim  asked 
Mountbatten  if  his  command  could  be  called  the  14  Army  vice  the  Eastern  Army.  Slim 
believed  the  name  Eastern  Army  had  negative  connotations  amongst  his  Soldiers.  He 
wanted  to  begin  anew  and  naming  the  eommand  the  14  Army  was  looked  upon  favorably 
by  Soldiers  and  leaders.  Seeond,  when  Slim  took  command,  he  did  not  bring  in  his  own 
staff  Slim  kept  the  staff  that  was  already  in  place.  This  was  not  common  practice  and  his 
decision  was  a  huge  boost  in  morale  for  the  staff.  This  action  set  the  conditions  for  a 
superb  relationship  between  commander  and  staff.  Einally,  from  the  day  Slim  took 
eommand,  he  stressed  that  every  unit  conduet  realistic  training.  This  not  only  included 
combat  units,  but  combat  service  support  units  and  staffs  as  well.  Although  Slim  only  had 
a  matter  of  months  before  combat  operations  inereased  in  intensity,  this  training  was 
critical  in  building  the  teams  that  would  retake  Burma. 

Improving  Actions— Teaming 

The  third  and  final  way  an  organizational  level  leader  ean  improve  his  unit  is  by 
learning.  This  involves  seeking  self-improvement  and  organizational  growth.  It  includes 
envisioning,  adapting,  and  leading  ehange.  Within  his  organization,  he  must  ereate  an 
environment  that  eneourages  his  personnel  to  learn  from  their  own  experienees  and  those 
of  others.  Organizational  level  leaders  set  the  tone  for  this  honest  sharing  of  experiences 
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by  aeknowledging  that  not  all  experienees  (even  their  own)  are  sueeessful. 
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There  have  been  few  military  leaders  in  history  who  have  placed  as  much 
emphasis  on  learning  as  Slim  did.  As  highlighted  throughout  this  thesis,  Slim  conducted 
extensive  self-analysis  on  his  performance.  He  honestly  admitted  he  made  mistakes  as  a 
leader  and  strove  to  learn  from  each  one  of  them.  It  is  obvious  during  the  reconquest  of 
Burma,  that  Slim  utilized  many  of  these  lessons  on  the  battlefields  of  India  and  Burma. 
Chief  among  these  was  the  lesson  of  taking  the  bolder  course  of  action,  which  he 
tragically  learned  as  a  brigade  commander  near  Gallabat.  Slim  took  the  bolder  course  of 
action  when  he  executed  the  Operation  Extended  Capital  plan.  The  payoff  for  this 
particular  operation  was  setting  the  conditions  for  the  reconquest  of  Burma. 

From  all  accounts.  Slim  was  not  a  micro-manager  dictating  every  move  by  his 
subordinate  leaders.  He  allowed  his  leaders  to  determine  how  they  were  to  accomplish 
their  missions.  He  encouraged  initiative  and  knew  that  at  times  this  initiative  would  lead 
to  mistakes.  He  trusted  his  subordinates  and  was  sure  that  they,  just  like  himself,  would 
learn  from  their  mistakes.  This  environment  was  particularly  critical  during  the  fighting 
in  Kohima-Imphal  and  Mandalay-Meiktila.  During  this  fighting,  windows  of  opportunity 
were  fleeting  and  initiative  was  crucial  in  taking  advantage  of  them.  This  initiative  sprung 
from  a  unit  that  stressed  self-improvement  and  organizational  growth. 

In  summary.  Slim  made  tremendous  contributions  to  the  reconquest  of  Burma. 
From  instilling  his  vision,  to  training  and  equipping  his  organization,  to  making  critical 
decisions  on  the  battlefield.  Slim  was  instrumental  in  the  success  of  the  14  Army. 
Conceivably  the  14  Army  and  the  Allies  would  have  eventually  retaken  Burma  without 
Slim.  However,  there  can  be  little  debate  that  Slim  transformed  a  group  of  beaten 
Soldiers  into  an  organization  that  believed  in  itself  and  its  purpose. 
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CHAPTER  6 


CONCLUSION 

It  is  felt  that  there  is  much  to  be  gained  by  studying  the  leadership  skills,  actions, 
and  attributes  exhibited  by  Slim  not  only  during  the  Burma  Campaign,  but  also 
throughout  his  career.  It  is  difficult  to  narrow  these  many  positive  traits  into  a  more 
concise  form.  However,  what  follows  are  those  most  relevant  in  today’s  environment— an 
environment  which  places  a  premium  on  up-front  leadership  at  all  levels. 

Hopefully,  this  conclusion  will  enlighten  some  leaders.  This  in  turn  may  influence 
changes  in  their  leadership  philosophy.  To  others,  these  may  simply  reinforce  established 
leadership  patterns;  thus  giving  them  confidence  that  their  current  practices  are  battle 
tested  and  proven.  Whatever  the  case,  for  all  leaders,  there  is  much  to  be  admired  and 
emulated  from  Field  Marshal  William  Slim. 

In  beginning  to  look  at  his  leadership  actions,  one  action  quickly  comes  to  mind. 
This  is  Slim’s  truthful  admission  throughout  his  career  that  he  made  mistakes.  Slim 
readily  admitted  making  mistakes  and  understood  his  subordinates  would  do  so  as  well. 
He  understood  that  no  man  was  perfect  and  that  included  himself.  Although  Slim  did  not 
expect  perfection,  he  did  expect  not  to  see  the  same  mistake  twice  and  that  all  should 
learn  something  positive  from  the  mistake. 

In  today’s  environment,  there  must  be  emphasis  on  not  cultivating  a  zero  defects 

mentality.  This  mentality  can  quickly  lead  to  drops  in  morale  within  individual  Soldiers 

and  units  and  stifle  initiative.  Leaders  must  acknowledge,  publicly  and  from  within,  that 

they  will  make  mistakes  and  admit  when  they  do.  They  cannot  immediately  find  a 

scapegoat  to  transfer  blame  or  ridicule.  These  actions  breed  contempt  and  tear  apart  the 
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trust  in  a  unit.  Just  like  Slim,  today’s  leaders  at  all  levels  of  leadership  must  aeknowledge 
mistakes  and  more  importantly,  learn  from  them. 

This  thesis  highlights  the  speeial  relationship  Slim  had  with  the  Soldiers  in  his 
eommand.  Consequently,  many  of  the  traits  today’s  leaders  at  all  levels  should  emulate 
from  Slim  are  related  to  Soldiers.  First,  is  his  praetice  of  visiting  Soldiers.  Throughout  his 
eareer.  Slim  would  visit  Soldiers  at  every  possible  opportunity.  Even  as  an  army 
eommander,  he  spent  nearly  one-third  of  his  time  talking  and  meeting  with  Soldiers.  He 
would  be  there  to  praise  them,  to  lift  their  spirits  when  the  times  were  diffieult,  or  even  to 
give  them  a  little  kiek  when  the  situation  required  a  slight  attitude  adjustment.  Basieally, 
he  was  simply  there  and  with  it  the  Soldiers  knew  he  shared  the  same  hardships  they 
endured. 

This  praetiee  of  “simply  being  there”  is  eritieal  in  the  fighting  involving  the 
Global  War  on  Terrorism.  With  many  of  these  fights  taking  plaee  in  urban  areas  and  with 
small  numbers  of  Soldiers,  it  ean  be  diffieult  for  leaders  to  circulate  around  the 
battlefield.  However,  in  this  environment  it  is  just  as  important  for  Soldiers  to  see  their 
leaders  at  all  levels  as  it  was  in  any  other  war.  Leaders  cannot  get  a  sense  of  the  human 
dimension  of  war  if  they  spend  their  time  in  their  command  posts. 

Related  to  Slim’s  commitment  to  visiting  his  Soldiers  was  his  superb  ability  to 
relate  to  all  types  of  Soldiers.  From  the  private  to  leaders  at  the  highest  levels.  Slim  could 
find  something  in  common  with  each  of  them.  This  led  to  breaking  down  communication 
barriers  and  allowed  all  those  he  came  in  contact  with  to  be  much  more  open  to  his  ideas. 
It  was  if  Slim  possessed  some  sixth  sense,  which  enabled  him  to  find  the  one  thing  he  had 
in  common  with  an  individual  Soldier  or  with  an  officer  that  out-ranked  him. 
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What  is  critical  for  today’s  leaders  at  all  levels  to  understand  is  that  this  attribute 
is  not  gained  overnight.  Leaders  must  take  the  obvious  first  step  of  visiting  the  Soldiers. 
There  is  some  innate  talent  in  relating  to  Soldiers.  However,  a  leader’s  ability  to  relate  to 
Soldiers  is  improved  through  experienee.  Leaders  at  the  organizational  and  strategie 
levels  should  remember  their  “roots”  and  how  valuable  this  was  at  the  direet  level  of 
leadership.  For  most  leaders  at  the  higher  levels,  the  quality  of  their  visits  with  Soldiers  is 
just  as  important  as  the  quantity  of  visits. 

Leaders  at  all  levels  should  refieet  on  the  individual  planning  proeess  and 
philosophy  of  Slim.  Most  important  was  the  visualization  proeess  Slim  used  before 
giving  intent  and  guidanee  to  his  staff  Slim  understood  the  eritieality  of  eondueting  his 
own  eommander’s  estimate  in  his  unit’s  deeision-making  proeess.  He  ensured  that  he  had 
a  eomplete  understanding  of  the  terrain,  the  enemy,  and  his  own  forees.  Onee  he  knew 
these  three  key  elements,  he  related  his  thoughts  to  his  staff  and  they  would  begin  the 
planning  proeess. 

This  is  an  exeellent  example  of  a  eommander  being  thoroughly  involved  at  the 
beginning  of  the  planning  proeess.  Slim’s  praetiee  of  knowing  himself,  the  terrain,  and 
the  enemy  is  just  as  important  today.  In  today’s  environment,  when  planning  time  for  an 
operation  may  be  drastieally  redueed,  the  initial  involvement  of  the  eommander  is  vital. 
Just  as  Slim,  a  eommander  must  eonduet  his  own  estimate  and  share  these  eonelusions  to 
his  staff  in  order  to  initiate  the  planning  proeess.  This  ean  only  help  to  faeilitate  the  unit’s 
planning  proeess  and  ensure  that  the  eommander  is  eomfortable  with  the  initial  plan. 

An  end  produet  of  the  planning  proeess  was  Slim’s  believe  that  verbal  and  written 
orders  to  his  subordinates  should  not  dietate  how  they  should  aeeomplish  their  mission. 
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He  was  a  firm  believer  in  letting  his  subordinate  eommanders  determine  how  they  would 
aoeomplish  the  mission.  He  would  provide  their  task  and  purpose,  thus  setting  the 
eonditions  for  his  subordinate  eommanders  to  exhibit  initiative  on  the  battlefield.  This 
initiative  was  eritieal  throughout  the  reeonquest  of  Burma  when  the  situation  on  the 
battlefield  ehanged  eonstantly  and  fighting  took  plaee  in  numerous  loeations. 

These  above  eonditions  are  reminiseent  of  the  fighting  eurrently  taking  plaee  in 
Iraq  and  Afghanistan.  In  fighting  an  unpredietable  enemy,  it  is  a  neeessity  for 
eommanders  to  provide  as  mueh  initiative  as  possible  on  the  battlefield.  If  this  initiative 
is  not  allowed  on  the  battlefield,  valuable  windows  of  opportunity  eannot  be  exploited. 
Subordinates  eannot  wait  to  gain  approval  from  their  eommanders  to  initiate  an  aetion,  if 
it  falls  within  the  eonstruets  of  aoeomplishing  their  purpose.  Slim  gave  his  subordinates 
this  freedom  and  this  freedom  is  vital  today. 

The  eritieal  reason  why  Slim’s  use  of  initiative  was  so  sueeessful  in  the  14  Army 
was  he  trusted  his  subordinates  and  just  as  importantly,  his  subordinates  knew  Slim 
trusted  them.  From  supply  to  administration  to  eombat.  Slim  gave  his  staff  and 
eommanders  a  mission  and  trusted  them  to  aoeomplish  it. 

Another  insight  related  to  planning  and  deoision-making  was  Slim’s  trait  of 
fighting  the  enemy  and  not  the  plan.  In  other  words,  when  the  situation  ehanged  on  the 
battlefield.  Slim  was  not  tied  to  his  original  plan.  This  was  espeoially  eritieal  during  the 
reeonquest  of  Burma  when  Slim’s  oomplete  foous  was  on  the  destruotion  of  the  Japanese 
foroes.  This  relates  direotly  to  Slim’s  deoision  to  adjust  his  plan  to  seize  Mandalay,  when 
the  main  Japanese  defense  belt  was  further  east  than  antioipated. 
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Slim’s  trait  of  fighting  the  enemy  and  not  the  plan  still  holds  true  today. 
Commanders  must  build  in  enough  flexibility  in  their  plan  to  take  advantage  of 
opportunities  when  they  become  available  on  the  battlefield.  A  commander  tied  to  his 
plan  severely  hampers  his  unit’s  chance  for  mission  accomplishment.  Commanders 
today,  just  as  in  the  past,  must  remember  that  the  enemy  always  has  a  vote. 

Not  only  during  the  Burma  Campaign  but  also  throughout  his  career.  Slim  was  a 
devoted  practitioner  of  conducting  realistic  training.  Slim  prepared  his  units  to  go  into 
combat  through  tough,  demanding  training.  More  importantly.  Slim  continued  this 
regimen  during  combat  operations.  Throughout  the  Burma  Campaign,  Slim  gave  his 
subordinate  commanders  guidance  to  pull  units  back  from  the  frontlines  when  the  tactical 
situation  permitted  it.  His  purpose  in  giving  this  guidance  was  twofold.  First,  he  wanted 
to  give  his  units  and  Soldiers  a  well-deserved  break  from  the  rigors  of  combat.  Second, 
he  wanted  these  units  and  Soldiers  to  conduct  realistic  training  on  skills  they  needed  to 
improve  upon  or  to  train  on  tasks  they  would  conduct  in  future  operations.  Slim’s 
decision  to  conduct  this  training  paid  huge  dividends  in  the  reconquest  of  Burma. 

Slim’s  practice  of  wartime  training  has  great  relevance  in  today’s  environment. 
During  the  fighting  in  the  Global  War  on  Terrorism,  leaders  should  consider 
opportunities  to  withdraw  units  and  Soldiers  from  combat  operations  to  conduct  realistic 
training.  This  is  important  for  two  reasons.  First,  if  negative  trends  appear  during  combat, 
steps  must  be  taken  to  quickly  train  on  the  requisite  skills  or  tasks  that  may  not  be  being 
performed  up  to  standard.  If  steps  are  not  taken  to  train  on  these  skills  or  tasks,  units 
could  fail  to  accomplish  their  mission  and  suffer  increasing  casualties  on  the  battlefield. 
The  second  reason  is  this  training  can  only  help  in  building  the  confidence  of  units  and 
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Soldiers.  Soldiers  build  eonfidenee  by  training  on  speeific  tasks  and  believing  they  ean 
eonduet  the  task  in  a  combat  environment. 

One  of  Slim’s  most  admired  traits  was  his  written  and  oral  communication  skills. 
The  area  of  oral  communication  skills  has  been  addressed  numerous  times  in  the  thesis. 
Although  he  was  not  an  eloquent  speaker,  such  as  his  commander  Mountbatten  was,  he 
did  possess  the  rare  abilities  to  relate  to  all  Soldiers,  keep  them  engaged,  and  accomplish 
his  purpose  with  the  majority  of  his  talks  with  Soldiers. 

Slim’s  talents  in  written  communications  were  just  as  strong  as  his  oral 
communication  skills.  Although  his  memoirs.  Defeat  into  Victory,  were  written  well  after 
the  war,  they  are  an  excellent  example  of  his  writing  skills.  In  fact,  many  military 
historians  believe  this  book  is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  writing  regarding  World  War 
II. 

Slim  valued  the  capabilities  of  written  communications  with  his  subordinates. 

One  of  the  key  areas  in  which  he  utilized  written  communications  was  in  writing  his 
commander’s  intent  in  operations  orders.  He  states,  “I  suppose  dozens  of  operation  orders 
have  gone  out  in  my  name,  but  I  never,  throughout  the  war,  actually  wrote  one  myself  I 
always  had  someone  who  could  do  that  better  than  I  could.  One  part  of  the  order  I  did, 
however,  draft  myself— the  intention.  It  is  usually  the  shortest  of  all  paragraphs,  but  it  is 
always  the  most  important,  because  it  states— or  it  should— just  what  the  commander 
intends  to  achieve.  It  is  the  one  overriding  expression  of  will  by  which  everything  in  the 
order  and  every  action  by  every  commander,  and  Soldier  in  the  army  must  be  dominated. 
It  should,  therefore,  be  worded  by  the  commander  himself ' 
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Most  of  today’s  leaders  understand  the  importance  of  communication  skills. 
However,  many  may  not  conduct  a  sincere  self-assessment  of  their  abilities.  Many  may 
have  a  distorted  view  of  their  skills  in  written  and  oral  communications.  Consequently, 
they  do  not  take  the  first  step  in  admitting  they  need  improvement  in  these  areas  and 
subsequently,  seek  out  assistance  to  improve  their  capabilities. 

Leaders  today  should  seek  out  opportunities  to  improve  their  communications  no 
matter  what  their  skill  level  may  be.  One  of  the  best  opportunities  available  to  improve 
these  skills,  in  a  relatively  nonthreatening  environment,  is  in  the  military  education 
system.  Most  schools  afford  the  opportunity  to  receive  assistance  in  writing  and  provide 
numerous  opportunities  in  the  program  of  instruction  to  refine  their  oral  communication 
skills.  With  these  opportunities  in  place,  it  is  up  to  the  individual  officer  to  make  the  most 
of  them. 

Earlier  in  this  discussion,  the  subject  of  commander’s  intent  was  introduced.  Slim 
insisted  on  crafting  his  own  intent  for  all  operation  orders.  It  is  important  for  all 
commanders  to  heed  the  practice  of  Slim.  However,  it  is  the  experience  of  the  author  and 
documented  in  many  sources  that  a  number  of  commanders  do  not  write  their  own  intent 
in  the  operations  order.  These  commanders  normally  leave  this  critical  part  of  the  order 
for  one  of  their  staff  officers  to  construct.  Consequently,  the  portion  of  the  order,  labeled 
commander’s  intent  is  not  personally  authored  by  the  commander. 

Today’s  commanders  who  do  not  write  their  own  intent  must  understand  its 
importance  and  value  in  contributing  to  their  unit’s  success.  Their  intent  is  critical  for  the 
following  reasons.  First,  it  is  the  one  location  in  an  operations  order  in  which  an  element 
of  personal  language  and  articulation  can  be  utilized.  This  intent  can  inspire  those  who 
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read  it  and  have  a  positive  effeet  on  morale.  Seeond,  it  allows  the  eommander  to 
eommunieate  with  Soldiers,  who  he  would  otherwise  not  be  able  to  eommunieate  with  in 
person.  Third,  as  the  name  suggests,  it  is  the  eommander’ s  intent.  It  is  doetrinally  the  one 
loeation  in  the  operations  order  designated  for  the  use  of  the  eommander.  Finally,  a  well- 
written  intent  will  tie  the  unit’s  mission  with  its  eoneept  of  operation.  Consequently,  it 
will  allow  for  initiative  on  the  battlefield  by  all  subordinates.  This  results  beeause 
subordinates  understand  what  the  eommander  eonsiders  important  in  aeeomplishing  the 
overall  unit  mission.  Thus,  if  a  subordinate  sees  an  opportunity  on  the  battlefield  that 
would  eontribute  to  aeeomplishing  the  units  purpose;  he  is  eneouraged  to  exploit  this 
opportunity.  As  a  eaveat,  this  opportunity  must  fall  within  the  limits  of  the  operation  and 
not  hinder  the  ability  of  other  units  to  aeeomplish  their  missions.  The  ability  of  a 
eommander  to  instill  initiative  in  his  subordinates  on  the  battlefield  is  very  powerful.  In 
order  to  reap  the  true  benefits  of  this  tenet  of  Army  operations,  a  eommander  must  write 
his  own  intent. 

Slim  was  a  devout  believer  in  the  virtues  of  military  edueation.  As  a  student,  he 
strived  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  existing  within  the  eurriculum.  This 
ineluded  working  on  his  weaknesses  and  stepping  outside  his  eomfort  zone  to  learn  about 
subjeets  he  was  unfamiliar  with.  Additionally,  as  highlighted  in  Chapter  One,  Slim  served 
with  great  distinetion  as  an  instruetor.  Critieal  to  his  sueeess  was  his  desire  to  teaeh  and 
make  a  differenee  inside  the  elassroom.  He  gained  a  reputation  of  being  a  superb 
instruetor  with  students  and  fellow  instruetors  alike. 

Like  Slim,  today’s  leaders  must  take  advantage  of  their  time  spent  within  the 
military  edueation  system.  As  students,  they  should  foree  themselves  to  explore  subjeets 
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they  might  not  be  “subject-matter  experts”  in.  Most  importantly,  they  must  share  ideas 
and  listen  to  their  classmates.  It  is  critical  to  keep  an  open  mind  and  learn  from  other’s 
experiences.  They  must  understand  that  this  is  a  special  opportunity  and  that  they  can 
reap  many  benefits,  which  will  positively  impact  their  career. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  the  most  important  of  Slim’s  traits  to  emulate,  was  his 
overall  understanding  of  the  criticality  of  morale  on  the  battlefield.  During  his  entire 
military  career.  Slim  held  firm  in  his  belief  that  success  on  the  battlefield  hinged  on  the 
human  dimension  of  war.  This  was  accentuated  by  his  experience  in  the  Burma 
Campaign.  In  an  environment  where  terrain  and  weather  negated  many  of  the  strengths  of 
the  weapon  systems  on  the  battlefield,  it  was  the  individual  Soldier  who  primarily 
influenced  the  outcome  of  the  majority  of  battles. 

Slim  understood  this  and  spent  a  great  deal  of  his  time  on  the  issue  of  morale.  In 
the  early  days  of  each  of  his  commands  during  the  Burma  Campaign,  he  began  by 
conducting  a  thorough  assessment  of  his  unit’s  morale.  He  did  this  by  talking  to  his 
Soldiers.  Obviously,  he  found  that  in  each  case,  morale  was  quite  low.  Most  importantly, 
he  found  out  why  morale  was  low.  With  this  knowledge.  Slim  gave  specific  guidance  to 
his  staff  and  subordinate  commanders  to  address  these  causes. 

The  most  important  action  Slim  conducted  regarding  morale  was  his  insistence 
that  his  guidance  be  followed.  It  was  routine  for  him  to  visit  units  of  all  sizes  to  talk  with 
Soldiers  to  ensure  implementation  of  his  guidance.  If  it  was  not  being  implemented.  Slim 
held  the  senior  commander  responsible.  In  total.  Slim’s  actions  worked  extremely  well  at 
all  levels.  His  ability  to  turn  around  the  morale  in  his  units  was  critical  to  the  reconquest 
of  Burma. 
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The  Global  War  on  Terror  has  impacted  soldiers’  morale  in  three  key  ways.  First, 
the  nature  of  the  fighting,  which  includes  urban  close  combat  and  extensive  use  of  booby 
traps,  is  extremely  taxing  physically,  emotionally,  and  mentally  on  the  individual  Soldier. 
Second,  the  fighting  locations  for  many  Soldiers  are  severely  harsh  environments.  These 
are  characterized  by  rugged  terrain  (particularly  Afghanistan),  brutal  weather,  and  few 
amenities  to  the  Soldiers.  This  environment  daily  takes  a  toll  on  a  soldier’s  morale. 
Finally,  the  number  and  duration  of  deployments  not  only  impacts  the  Soldier  on  the 
ground,  but  his  family  back  home.  Certainly,  there  is  a  significant  strain  on  the  Soldier 
and  his  family. 

The  total  of  these  and  a  myriad  of  other  factors  must  be  addressed  by  commanders 
at  every  level.  With  a  war  depending  so  much  on  the  skills  and  abilities  of  individual 
Soldiers  and  small  units  commanders  must  focus  on  morale.  Just  as  Slim,  commanders 
must  understand  the  morale  of  his  Soldiers  at  all  times.  The  only  way  to  do  this  is  to  visit 
Soldiers  and  talk  to  them.  A  commander  cannot  rely  on  reports  from  his  staff.  The  only 
true  way  for  a  commander  to  gage  morale  is  to  see  it  for  himself.  This  gets  more  difficult 
for  a  commander  as  his  span  of  control  grows.  However,  commanders  at  higher  levels 
need  only  look  to  Slim  if  they  believe  they  do  not  have  time  to  visit  and  talk  with 
Soldiers. 

In  one  significant  way,  current  commanders  face  one  challenge  that  did  not 
impact  Slim  as  much  as  it  does  today.  That  is  the  effect  a  soldier’s  family  can  quickly 
have  in  the  area  of  morale.  With  the  capabilities  of  satellite  telephone  and  electronic  mail, 
a  Soldier  and  his  family  can  communicate  often.  This  is  in  stark  comparison  to  Soldiers 
in  Slim’s  command,  who  would  wait  weeks  for  a  letter  from  their  families  back  home. 
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The  result  for  today’s  commanders  is  that  if  a  family  is  not  being  taken  care  of 
back  home,  a  Soldier  soon  finds  out.  Certainly,  this  will  have  a  negative  effect  on  the 
morale  of  any  Soldier.  Consequently,  a  commander  must  approach  the  morale  of  family 
members  in  much  the  same  manner  as  he  does  his  Soldiers.  It  is  essentially  the  same 
process  that  Slim  executed  while  in  command.  First,  the  commander  should  make 
continual  assessments  on  family  morale.  This  is  difficult  because  distances  make  face-to- 
face  contact  almost  impossible.  A  commander  has  several  alternatives  he  may  utilize. 
These  include  electronic  mail,  phone  calls  and  video  teleconferences  with  family  support 
group  leaders.  These  open  communication  channels  are  the  most  critical  aspect  in  this 
entire  process.  A  commander  should  also  receive  regular  updates  from  trusted  agents, 
such  as  rear  detachment  commanders  to  reinforce  his  own  actions. 

If  a  commander  does  believe  there  are  issues  negatively  affecting  families,  he 
must  quickly  act  upon  them.  The  longer  he  lets  issues  fester,  the  more  negative  effect 
they  will  have  upon  his  Soldiers.  If  possible,  the  commander  should  deal  directly  with  the 
issue,  especially  if  it  is  of  significant  magnitude.  However,  again,  distances  and  the 
combat  environment  may  preclude  a  commander  from  personally  acting  on  the  issue. 
Therefore,  he  must  issue  specific  guidance  to  subordinates  and  most  importantly,  follow 
through  to  ensure  compliance.  He  must  always  ensure  that  he  understands  the  effect  a 
soldier’s  family  has  on  morale  and  subsequently,  its  impact  on  the  battlefield. 

In  summary,  although  the  CBI  Theater  is  often  called  “the  Forgotten  Theater,” 
there  is  much  to  remember  about  the  overall  performance  of  Field  Marshal  William  Slim. 
The  above  conclusion  has  highlighted  several  of  Slim’s  traits,  actions,  and  attributes.  It  is 
believed  that  today’s  leaders,  at  all  levels,  would  be  wise  to  study  Slim  and  emulate 
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certain  characteristics  as  applicable.  Perhaps,  Mountbatten  best  summarized  Slim’s 
performance  and  its  value  to  others  in  a  comment  he  made  late  in  his  life  in  1970.  He 
stated,  “The  reconquest  of  Burma  by  the  14th  Army  under  Slim  remains  a  classic  in  the 
art  of  generalship.  Only  a  man  of  the  highest  judgement,  nerve  and  skill  could  have 
achieved  this  tour  de  force.  History  may  well  decide  there  are  more  important  lessons  to 
be  learned  from  Slim’s  handling  of  this  campaign  than  from  some  of  the  larger  and  more 
spectacular  battles  on  other  fronts.” 

'Field  Marshal  Viscount  William  Slim,  Defeat  into  Victory:  Battling  Japan  in 
Burma  and  India,  1942-1945  (New  York:  Cooper  Square  Press,  2000),  210-211. 

2 

Robert  Lyman,  Slim:  Master  of  War,  Burma,  1942-1945  (London:  Constable  and 
Robinson,  Ltd.,  2004),  vii. 
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statements  1-10  on  reverse,  then  list,  below,  the  statement(s)  that  applies  (apply)  to  your  thesis 
and  corresponding  chapters/sections  and  pages.  Follow  sample  format  shown  below: 


EXAMPLE 


Limitation  Justification  Statement 

/  Chapter/Section 

/ 

Page(s) 

Direct  Militarv  Support  f  1 0 j 

/  Chapter  3 

/ 

12 

/  Section  4 

/ 

31 

Administrative  Operational  Use  17) 

/  Chapter  2 

/ 

13-32 

Fill  in  limitation  justification  for  your  thesis 

below: 

Limitation  Justification  Statement  / 

Chapter/Section 

/ 

Page(s) 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

7.  MMAS  Thesis  Author's  Signature: 
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STATEMENT  A:  Approved  for  public  release;  distribution  is  unlimited.  (Documents  with  this  statement 
may  be  made  available  or  sold  to  the  general  public  and  foreign  nationals). 

STATEMENT  B:  Distribution  authorized  to  U.S.  Government  agencies  only  (insert  reason  and  date  ON 
REVERSE  OF  TFIIS  FORM).  Currently  used  reasons  for  imposing  this  statement  include  the  following: 

1 .  Foreign  Government  Information.  Protection  of  foreign  information. 

2.  Proprietary  Information.  Protection  of  proprietary  information  not  owned  by  the  U.S. 
Government. 

3 .  Critical  Technology.  Protection  and  control  of  critical  technology  including  technical  data  with 
potential  military  application. 

4.  Test  and  Evaluation.  Protection  of  test  and  evaluation  of  commercial  production  or  military 
hardware. 

5.  Contractor  Performance  Evaluation.  Protection  of  information  involving  contractor  performance 
evaluation. 

6.  Premature  Dissemination.  Protection  of  information  involving  systems  or  hardware  from 
premature  dissemination. 

7.  Administrative/Operational  Use.  Protection  of  information  restricted  to  official  use  or  for 
administrative  or  operational  purposes. 

8.  Software  Documentation.  Protection  of  software  documentation  -  release  only  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  DoD  Instruction  7930.2. 

9.  Specific  Authority.  Protection  of  information  required  by  a  specific  authority. 

10.  Direct  Military  Support.  To  protect  export-controlled  technical  data  of  such  military 
significance  that  release  for  purposes  other  than  direct  support  of  DoD-approved  activities  may  jeopardize  a 
U.S.  military  advantage. 

STATEMENT  C:  Distribution  authorized  to  U.S.  Government  agencies  and  their  contractors:  (REASON 
AND  DATE).  Currently  most  used  reasons  are  1,  3,  7,  8,  and  9  above. 

STATEMENT  D:  Distribution  authorized  to  DoD  and  U.S.  DoD  contractors  only;  (REASON  AND 
DATE).  Currently  most  reasons  are  1,  3,  7,  8,  and  9  above. 

STATEMENT  E:  Distribution  authorized  to  DoD  only;  (REASON  AND  DATE).  Currently  most  used 
reasons  are  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  10. 

STATEMENT  F :  Further  dissemination  only  as  directed  by  (controlling  DoD  office  and  date),  or  higher 
DoD  authority.  Used  when  the  DoD  originator  determines  that  information  is  subject  to  special 
dissemination  limitation  specified  by  paragraph  4-505,  DoD  5200. 1-R. 

STATEMENT  X:  Distribution  authorized  to  U.S.  Government  agencies  and  private  individuals  of 
enterprises  eligible  to  obtain  export-controlled  technical  data  in  accordance  with  DoD  Directive  5230.25; 
(date).  Controlling  DoD  office  is  (insert). 
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